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: Ts very best 


| 4 that we have in 

ib el th _| knowledge of serv- 
Fishion WA Che ing and in the buy- 

ing power of money, the very best 
that we have in taste and in fashion 


judgement, are yours to command. 


This should mean something to College Men consider- 
ing the many years of our experience and the fact 
that the business steadily increases. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Fashion Park and Clothcraft Clothes 
$15.00 to $35.00 


EK. B. Baxter 


The Quality Shop 
150 East State St. “One Price to All” 
Ithaca, New York “Satisfaction Guaranteed” 
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On Making C= 
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T TELLS HOW the farm can be 
I made to pay a govd snug projt ————— 

every month in the year—noi just - 
half of them. good substantial profits as well as 

It cuts right to the core of the in- those who are just starting in with 
tensive farming question by not only greenhouses cn a small scale. Gives 
telling what cun be done under glass, facts and figures about each. States 
but by telling what actually has been some good hard-headed common- 
done. sense about the differences in green- 

It gives you an idea of what you houses and why it costs less in the 
can do by telling you what the other | end, to buy the Lord & Burham kind, 
fellow has done. at the start. 

It shows Lord & Burham _ green- It’s a veritable guide-post to in- 
houses that are now being used by | tensive farming with its. all-year- 
the prominent growers all over the | round profits. 
country. Also some who are netting Send for it. 


Jord @ Burnham, 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
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Farmers’ 
Week at Cornell | | 


The 1 0th Annual Gathering of the 
Farmers of New York will be held 


February 12-17 


1917 


at the New York State College of 
Agriculture, at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





Exhibits - Lectures- Demonstrations 
for the whole farm family 


Reduced rates on the railroads. A time when farm 


duties are lightest. Make this your annual vacation 
—a real re-creation. 


Your College Invites You 
Remember the dates, February 12-17 
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Make Every Piece Count 


Seed potatoes will be far more carefully cut and handled this 
spring than usual. Every piece isa ‘‘veritable nugget of gold’’. 
Then make it do its full share toward producing a bumper crop; 


use the 
100 % 


TRON AG | Potato Planter 


Puts a seed piece in every hill and never puts two pieces in the 
same hill. Saves about 20 bushels of seed on a 10 acre field and 
increases the stand 10% or more—no misses. 


The ‘“‘Iron Age’’ plants by machine—the boy on the rear seat 
merely makes corrections. And these corrections mean a net sav- 
ing of from $5 to $50 an acre. Seed pieces are placed at uniform 
depth and spaced evenly insuring maximum yield. Plants in a 
straight line—easy to cultivate, spray and dig. Sows fertilizer at 
same time but fertilizer can not touch the seed. Handles small, 
medium or large seed—whole or cut. 





We make a full line of Potato, Cultivating and Spraying 
machinery. Every ‘‘Ag’’ man should have a copy of our 
free booklet, ‘‘ 100 % Potato Planting’’. Write today. 


| Bateman M’f’g Co. restock NJ. 
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International Special Dairy Feed is the feed that “makes your feed 


bill smaller and your milk check larger.” It goes farther than any other 
feed. It costs less than home-grown feeds and keeps the herds healthy 
and increases the milk production. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


is a scientifically blended feed. Produced by specialists who have studied 
the natural laws of milk production. It is a perfect balanced grain 
ration that sharpens the appetite=and keeps digestion in perfect order. 


International Special Dairy Feed is an ideal all-year-’round ready grain 
ration. Used as an entire grain ration or wi.h other feed or pasture, it will 
produce more milk at a lower cost than any other feed on the market. 


Thousands of dairymen all over the country are enthusiastic about 
International Special Dairy Feed. It has made money for them. It will 
make money for you. 

GO TO YOUR DEALER. Get just oneton. Try it. You will never use any 
other feed again. Be sure you get the genuine Jnternational Special Dairy Feed. 


Manufactured only by 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Miils at Minneapolis and Memphis 








Purebred Registered 





Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The preliminary report of tests covering the period since 1909, 
and just published by the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, states 
that the average of records made by first generation heifers by a pure- 
bred Holstein sire, shows an increase of 71 per cent milk and 42 per 
cent fat, at an average age of 314 years, over the record of their scrub 
dams at an average age of 6 years. These dependable reports show very 
plainly that the introduction of a purebred Holstein bull to a herd of 
common cows will materially increase production and profits. 


\ ! There’s 
big money in the big “Black and White” Holsteins. 
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Official Inspection 











And Good Business Sense Insures 
Uniformity in Analysis of Branded 


Commercial Mixed Feeds 





Most states, including New York, have 
stringent laws requiring uniformity in the 
analyses of mixed feeds. Feed inspec- 
tors regularly take samples of mixed 
feeds. These samples are sent to the 
state chemist’s office for analysis, the re- 
sults are published in the bulletin of the 
department of agriculture of the _ state. 
If analysis shows that the feed is not 
equal to guarantee, which must by law 
be printed on the bag, the manufacturer 
is subject to a heavy fine. 


Grains, grain products, and unmixed 
by-products of all kinds vary greatly in 
analysis, and are frequently not covered 
by the feed laws. In New York State 
the whole grains, the unmixed meals 
made from whole grains, bran, mid- 
dlings, bran and middlings mixed to- 
gether; corn meal and wheat bran 
mixed together, when sold as_ such 
by the manufacturer at retail, are 
not covered by the feeding stuffs law. 
The manufacturer is not required to reg- 
ister these products with the State Ag- 
ricultural Department, nor to brand 
their analysis upon the bag. Corn may 
range from 12 per cent. water content to 
30 per cent water content and still be 
corn. Many by-products vary from 1 per 
cent. to 12 per cent. in important nutri- 
ents. The name alone of any grain or by- 
product material does not stand for any 
definite percentage of nutrients, for 
they all vary in quality. The name of 
any standard commercial-mixed ration 
represents always the amount of nutrients 
which its manufacturer has _ established 
for that brand of feed. Mixed feeds 
manufactured by reputable feed manu- 
facturers run uniform in quality. First, 
because the manufacturer's best assets are 
the reputation of his trade mark and sat- 
isfied customers. The success of his 
business depends upon a_=e satisfactory 
uniform product. This is a well under- 
stood business fact. Second, because 
these feeds come under the state law, are 
inspected, and unless up to guarantee 
heavy fines, unfavorable publicity, and 














loss of trade result. Standard brands of 
ready-mixed rations are to be depended 
upon for uniformity and analysis. 


Schumacher Feed 
Always Uniform in Quality 


The analyses of thousands of samples 
by various state chemists show that 
Schumacher Feed will average at least 
1 per cent more in each protein, fat, and 
carbohydrates, and about 1 per cent. less 
fibre than our guarantee. Our staff 
of chemists and our knowledge of the 
source of the various by-products used 
in Schumacher Feed enable us to use 
only such by-products as analyze in 
accordance with the requirement of each 
as called for by the standard which we 
have established and maintain for Schu- 
macher Feed. As we manufacture most 
of the ingredients used in Schumacher 
Feed, we have no difficulty in selecting 
only such ingredients as analyze in ac- 
cordance with the requirements. Schu- 
macher Feed, therefore, is always uni- 
form in quality. 


Schumacher Feed 


World’s Greatest Maintenance 


Ration 


Rich in condition-sustaining elements; 
decidedly palatable; easily and thoroughly 
digested and assimilated; the world's 
greatest feed for cows, horses, and hogs. 
It should be used as the maintenance 
part of every dairy ration. For maxi- 
mum milk yield, feed two parts Schu- 
macher Feed to one part Blue Ribbon 
Dairy Feed, dried distillers’ grains, lin- 
seed meal, gluten, cottonseed meal, or 
some other high protein concentrate. If 
your dealer does not handle Schumacher 
Feed write us. 


Quaker Oats Company 


Address: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Our New Agricultural 
Booklist is Out 


HERE have been quite a few out of town cus- 
tomers who have wailed about a month for our 
New Agricultural Booklist. This gives you some 
idea of what other people think of its value. We tried 
to list in this only the better books as proven by actual 
sales. Students wiil find it valuable as well as farmers. 
Ask for a copy or if you do not live in Ithaca write 
for one. 














Use a Waterman Ideal 





Fountain Pen 





IGHT after Christmas each year many people 
decide that they need a New Fountain Pen. 
Perhaps this is because of a Christmas present, or it 
may be that the old pen is worn out. The Co-op. 
canics a larger stock of Waterman Fountain 
Pens than do most stores. You surely should be able 
to select just the pen you need. Try the Co-op. 


The Cornell Co-op. 


Morrill Hall 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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In the main corridor—the very heart of Roberts Hall, 
which is the very heart of our College—there hangs a portrait 
of our Pioneer Dean, Isaac Phillips Roberts. 

It is good thus to remember him, day by day in passing, 


and good to stand a while and consider the things for which he 
stood, and the standard he set. 
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Washington at Work 







A series of articles furnished exclusively to the Associ- 
ation of Agricultural College Magazines. Bureau Chiefs of 


the United States Department of Agriculture describe from 
the inside their work for the farmer. 


IV. CONTROLLING AMERICAN INSECTS--- 
HELPFUL AND HARMFUL 


BY L. O. HOWARD 


Chief, Bureau 


HE investigation of beneficial and 
7. injurious insects in their rela- 

tion to man and animals and to 
plant life is entrusted to the Bureau of 
Entomology. This Bureau is divided 
into several branches. 

The Tropical Fruit Insect Investiga- 
tions investigates the enemies of citrus 
fruits and other fruits of tropical 
origin, and also has charge of work on 
the insects of ornamental plants and 
the determination of scale insects. 

The branch of Southern Field Crop 
Insect Investigations is entrusted with 
the study of the pests of cotton, sugar 
cane, tobacco and rice, among which is 
the dread cotton boll weevil, probably 
the must injurious pest which has ever 
entered our country. The determina- 
tion of weevils is entrusted to this 
branch. 

The branch of Deciduous Fruit Insect 
Investigations studies the pests of all 
native fruits and nut trees and also has 
charge of the determination of plant 
lice and mealy bugs. 


of Entomology 


The branch of Forest Insect In- 
vestigations studies the pests of our 
forests, with the exception of the 
gypsy moth and brown tail moth, which 
are such important pests that their in- 
vestigation is organized as a separate 
branch. The determination of bark 
beetles and forest tree insects is in 
charge of the Forest Insect Investiga- 
tions. 

The branch of Truck Crop and Stored 
Products Investigations investigates all 
pests of the garden and _ greenhouse 
and of commercial truck growers as 
well as the pests of stored and manu- 
factured food products. 

The branch of Cereal and Forage 
Crop Investigations has charge of all 
work on the great grain and forage 
crops. The principal pest studied by 
this division is the Alfalfa weevil. 

The Apicultural Investigations stu- 
dies practical bee-keeping and _ the 
many technical problems associated with 
the rearing of honey bees. 

The Investigations of Insects affect- 








L. O. HOWARD, ’77 


ing the health of man and animals and 
the determination of insects is under 
the personal direction of the Chief of 
the Bureau. The principal problems of 
this section are the investigation of the 
relations of malaria to Agriculture, the 
eradication of the Rocky Mountain 
Spotted Fever tick, the control of the 
house fly, the stable fly and the many 
pests annoying to animals. A corps of 
specialists are assigned to the deter- 
mination of insects and have facilities 
for their work furnished by the U. S. 
National Museum. 

The Bureau is studying some ex- 
tremely important economic problems. 
The control of important insect pects is 
not merely a matter of poisoning or 
cultivating or actual killing of insects. 
In many cases the investigator must 
first make a thorough study of the gen- 
eral agricultural practices of the crop 
affected and the perfection of control 
measures naturally rests upon such 
full knowledge of the life history and 
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habits of the insects as can be obtained 
only through exhaustive research. 

The study of entomology offers such 
a wide diversity of problems that it 
has a strong appeal for its devotees. 
Students hesitating between entomol- 
ogy and some other science can gen- 
erally find an entomological problem 
which would enable them to associate 
two sciences. Such problems embrace 
medical, veterinary, chemical, physical, 
mathematical, botanical, agricultural, 
meterological, economic, and systematic 
studies of very wide diversity. 

The field is constantly increasing 
and there is every year a demand for 
thoroughly trained men. The training 
should include as much language work 
as the student can conveniently take 
and should cover the elementary prin- 
ciples of the associated sicences in the 
branch of entomology which the _ stu- 
dent selects. 

A brief survey of some of the prin- 
cipal problems of the Bureau _ will 
probably convey an idea of the nature 
of preparation necessary and also the 
excellent training afforded to those 
engaged in the work. 


Various Stages of the Gypsy Moth 
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The cotton boll weevil is a little in- 
sect which destroys the buds and fruit 
of cotton and causes an annual loss in 
production of many millions of dol- 
lars. It entered the country from Mex- 
ico and has spread in 24 years as far 
east as central Georgia. This spread 
has been closely watched and mapped 
out year by year and is brought about 
by natural flight and by transportation. 
The study of methods of transporta- 
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the use of all types of meteorological . 
instruments. Many ingenious types of 
breeding cages were evolved by men of 
a mechanical turn. These studies were 
associated with large practical farm 
tests and demonstrated that there must 
be a great change in the farm manage- 
ment under weevil conditions. The 
solution of the cultural methods of con- 
trol involved every phase of practical 
agricultural practice. 





A shipment of “favorable parasites” starting from India on 
their way to the United States 


tion demanded a study of the handling 
of the crop from the time it was picked, 
through its preliminary storage, its 
haul to the gin, the passage through the 
gin, the disposal of the seed and lint 
on leaving the gin, the transportation 
of the baled cotton and seed by rail, 
the later hauling and use of cars which 
had carried these products, and the 
hauling of the seed at oil mills. These 
changes resulted in changing of ginning 
and oil mill machinery, methods of 
fumigating cars, and legal quarantines 
of shipments through non-infested ter- 
ritory. 

The life history studies of the boll 
weevil required considerable biological 
knowledge and technique and involved 


The gypsy moth and brown tail moth 
are two serious pests of forest and 
shade trees, imported from Europe. 
The problems involved in the handling 
of forest trees are very different from 
those of a field crop and the investiga- 
tors found many obstacles in their 
way. They have evolved chemical 
sprays to kill the worms and _ sticky 
bands to protect the trees. An effec- 
tive organization of inspection was 
evolved which makes each winter a 
search of all materials, including plants, 
lumber and even quarry products 
which might carry any stage of the in- 
sects to unifested regions. Explorers 
were sent to Europe and Asia in the 
search for parasites. The finding of 
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favorable parasites necessitated the 
development of many ingenious methods 
of shipment of the parasites and rear- 
ing cages for their propagation, so 
that thousands could be released at a 
time. 

The cigarette beetle is a pest of 
stored tobacco and very injurious to 
the trade. Its control must be effected 
without in the least destroying the 
value of the tobacco, consequently the 
use of fumigants is considered un- 
desirable. This problem is greatest in 
large warehouses and factories and 
brings in many technical mechanical 
problems, differeing at each establish- 
ment. Among the methods found 
successful are the use of cold, heat and 
x-rays, and it can readily be seen that 
each of these under factory conditions 
necessitates very different types of 
machinery installation. 

The honey bee is one of our most 
beneficial insects contributing two very 
valuable products, honey and wax. The 
investigators have worked to secure im- 
proved breeds which will produce more 
or better honey. They have studied the 
various plants that bees frequent and 
tested the characteristics of the honey 
from the various plants. Many bees 
die during the winter. It became neces- 
sary to determine the factors involved. 
So the entomologists have _ brought 
electricity to their aid and with the use 
of thermo-couples learned the tem- 
perature at all parts of the hive with 
relation to outdoor temperature and 
found under what temperatures the 
bees winter most successfully. 

In the tobacco worm investigations a 
new form of arsenate of lead was 
developed which is more easily dusted 
on the plants and a better type of dust 
gun was invented to distribute the 
poison. 

The Federal Horticultural Board con- 
fronted with the necessity of either re- 
fusing to admit foreign cotton to our 
market to prevent the advent of the 
dangerous pink boll worm, or finding 
some way of handling this cotton rap- 
idly and cheaply, developed a vacuum 





process of cyanide fumigation whereby 
hundreds of bales of cotton can be 
fumigated each day. 

Certain insects carry diseases of 
plants on their bodies or by passing the 
organism through their bodies. This is 
a field of work which is just opening 
up and has great possibilities. Insects 
also have many diseases of their own 
and a few of these diseases can be 
controlled and utilized. On the other 
hand the silk worm and honey bee are 
ravaged with protozoal diseases which 
must be controlled. These’ various 
problems offer especially fine fields of 
research for the plant pathologist and 
the protozoologist. The latter also has 
an ever growing field in the realm of 
insect borne diseases of man_ and 
animals. 

The Bureau has considerable work 
along the line of control of pests of 
man and animals. In the Rocky Moun- 
tains the tick which carries the fatal 
Spotted Fever is being eradicated by 
dipping domestic animals, controlled 
pasturage, trapping wild animal hosts, 
burning off pasturage, and by several 
other means. In Louisiana the relation 
of malaria to the efficiency of labor and 
productivity of a plantation is being 
worked out, along with practical prob- 
lems in the control of mosquitoes, and 
technical studies of mosquito  trans- 
mission of malaria. 

The house fly problem involves the 
control of the breeding of flies in ma- 
nure and refuse and to be efficient for 
farm purposes must be of such a 
nature as not to impair the value of 
the manure as a fertilizer. In _ this 
work an entomologist, a chemist and a 
bacteriologist may work together. 


The various types of investigations 
described above are all obviously of an 
economic nature, but underlying all of 
these economic phases of entomology 
are many strictly technical studies of 
very great importance. The morpho- 
logical and systematic studies of the 
Bureau are conducted by a great many 
persons, some of whom devote most of 
their time to the economic problems. 
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The Junior Home Project Work 


A Step Ahead in Agricultural Education 


BY F. L. GRIFFIN 





In charge of Junior Home Project Work, Rural Education Department 
at Cornell University 











is just being introduced into the 


Ts Junior Home Project work that 
rural and graded schools of New at the expense of those other high school 


York State is the very latest develop- 
ment in the great forward movement of 
agricultural education in this country. 

Readers of The Cornell Countryman 
are already familar with the “home pro- 
ject” plan for teaching high school agri- 


culture that has 
reached its greatest 
development in this 
State, but they may 
not know that the 
New York plan for 
giving vocational in- 
struction in agri- 
culture to pupils be- 
low college grade, is 
regarded by school 
men and laymen the 
country over, as be- 
ing the most prac- 
tical and _ efficient 
method that has yet 
been devised. 

The Home Project 
plan, in brief, com- 
bines school study 
with supervised home 
work, the home ac- 
tivities being regard- 
ed as a very nec- 
essary part of the 
school instruction 
and worthy of school 
credit. An impert- 





To sagely announce that “the boys and girls of today are the men and 
women of tomorrow” would be trite, so we will not say it, although we believe 
it. Because of this belief, we urge your attention to this article. It tells of 
a new kind of boys’ and girls’ clubwork which is getting under way in this 
state. We plan to have further articles by men and women and boys and 
girls at work in this field. 





Leland Walker Cleared $8.42 
on 14 Acre of Potatoes 





ant feature of the New York plan is that 
the vocational instruction is not given 


subjects that make for good citizenship 
and a liberal education. 

Simultaneous with the development of 
the high school courses in agriculture in 
this and other states, has been the rise 
of the boys’ and girls’ agricultural club 


movement. Probably 
because club work 
started as a phase 
of the extension 
work of the United 
States Department 
of Agriculture and 
the agricultural col- 
leges, the public 
schools have been 
slow to recognize 
the educational pos- 
sibilities of the 
movement and have 
permitted it to de- 
velop as an _ enter- 
prise outside of the 
school. 

The vital features 
of club work are the 
home project, free- 
dom in choice of 
subjects, and the so- 
cialized method of in- 
struction. The weak- 
ness of club work 
lies in the fact that 
its promoters have 
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not always used it for purely educational 
purposes, making it a vehicle in some 
instances for personal aggrandizement 
and in others, a means for producing 
more corn and pigs instead of growing 
better boys and girls. It is now appar- 
ent that the permanent success of club 
work depends on the use of the school 
machinery and the interest and codpera- 
tion of the teachers and school officials, 
for the school can best supply the super- 
vision necessary to prevent the exploita- 
tion of the boys and girls and provide 
the leadership necessary for developing 
the educational values of the work. 

Not being satisfied with having in- 
augurated what is conceded to be the best 
plan for teaching secondary agriculture, 
the New York State Department of Ed- 
ucation, through the Division of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Education, has 
undertaken to place the teaching of agri- 
culture and homemaking for rural and 
grade pupils on the same high plane. In 
codperation with the Rural Education 
Department, New York State College of 
Agriculture, the State Department has 
taken those elements of club work, that 
experience has demonstrated to have the 
greatest value, and with them have 
erected on the solid foundation of prac- 
tical nature study, that the Cornell Rural 
School Leaflets have been building these 
many years, the Junior Project Work. 

The distinguishing features of the 
Junior Home Project work are as fol- 
lows: 

1. It is organized and developed by the 
State Department of Education and is 
directed and supervised locally by the 
superintendents of schools. Every other 
agency interested in this work among 
boys and grils must work in codpera- 
tion with the educational authorities. 

2. The New York State College of 
Agriculture, codperating with the State 
Department of Education, is supplying 
the necessary directions and subject mat- 
ter to the project students and their 
teachers. 

3. A complete Junior Project consists 
of a definite amount of school study and 
superv’sed home work, the two phases 





being closely related and carried on so 
far as possible at the same time. 

4. The projects,—potato and corn 
growing, vegetable gardening, poultry 
raising, dairy herd record keeping, foods 
and clothing, may be undertaken by boys 
and girls in the seventh and eighth 
grades or by those twelve years of age 
or oider, whether attending school or 
not. 

5. A boy or girl must obtain the par- 
ent’s consent and support before under- 
taking a project. 

6. The school study of a project di- 
rected by the teacher shall amount to at 
least forty-five minutes per week or its 
equivalent. 

7. The home work of each student 
must be visited at least three times dur- 
ing the season, by the superintendent of 
schools or by some qualified person des- 
ignated by him. 

8. A project notebook, in which each 
student is to record in his own words 
and in his own way, the results of his 
observations and study, is to be formu- 
lated as the work progresses. A _ final 
project report, which is to be principally 
a cash and labor summary, is to be 
made out on blanks supplied by the 
State Department of Education, and 
filed with the Superintendent of Schools. 

9. A pupil who successfully completes 
a Junior Home Project and is recom- 
mended by the superintendent of schools, 
will receive one regents’ count toward 
high school graduation. 

10. An agricultural project requires a 
period of one calendar year for its com- 
pletion and a pupil may receive only one 
credit each year for two years for doing 
junior project work. 

11. Finally, the junior home projects 
are to be taught and directed informally, 
in the same natural, spontaneous spirit 
used in the teaching of nature study in 
its broad sense. The pupil’s interest 
and the activities of the home and of the 
community must govern both the nature 
of the subject matter and the time and 
way in which it is considered by the 
pupil. The teacher is to be free to use 
all her power and skill to develop orig- 
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inal thought, creative effort, and real en- 
thusiasm in the pupil, to the end that the 
results shall be truly educational. 
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and allows him to participate in the 
profits thereof. Drudgeries such as 
milking and stable cleaning take on a 





The Contributing Agencies in Co-operative Education: 


visit 


Tioga Center 


The Home—Mother, Father, Grandfather 
The School—Mr. L. A. Woodward, the local agricultural teacher, on his third | 


The State Education Department—Superintendent M. Delos Goodrich, 


The Public—Mr. E. F. Lyford, President First National Bank of Waverly 
The College—The State Leader of Junior Extension Work, also rep- 


resenting 





| The United States Department of Agriculture 


It is thus seen that a junior home pro- 
ject is real work and study dealing 
with those activities that are the 
backbone of farm and home life. It is 
a combination of work, study, and play 
that appeals to real live boys and girls, 
for the modern school must recognize 
the importance of all these activities in 
the training of youth. 

The touch of science that is given the 
common farm and home duties, together 
with the vision of the possibilities of its 
almost unlimited application, put new 
zeal in the boy and girl beginning to de- 
test the dreary round of chores. Farm 
work loses much of its terrors to that 
boy whose wise father, in codperation 
with the school, permits and encourages 
him to grow a plot of potatoes or corn 





new hue when the boy is given a pig, 
calf or colt to raise that is to be all his 
own. 

When all of our school efforts in 
teaching agriculture are based on the 
pupils’ interest in growing certain plants 
or rearing certain animals and the par- 
ent is educated to do his part in helping 
to sustain this interest and make it 
profitable for his son or daughter, then 
we will have a combination im the edu- 
cational game that cannot be beat. 

Many instances might be cited to 
show where and how the home project 
work is helping to vitalize the regular 
school work; how it is encouraging boys 
and girls to go on with their studies 
when tempted to drop out at the end of 
the eighth grade or before, and how it is 
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changing their attitude towards farm 
and home duties and helping to bring 
about a better country life. 

In a later issue I hope to quote from 
a letter just received from Super- 
intendent M. Delos Goodrich of 
Tioga County. Superintendent Good- 
rich had about forty pupils in his dis- 
trict enrolled for junior project work 
the past year and hopes to have many 
more enrolled the present school year. 
He has been very fortunate in securing 
the codperation of Mr. F. E. Lyford, 
President of the First National Bank of 
Waverly, who donated the funds for 
hiring a supervisor of Junior Project 
work in Superintendent Goodrich’s dis- 


“In my opinion, the plan pursued 
in the Town of Barton this past year 
of working through the Superintend- 
ents and Supervisor of Schools to 
get the children in the grades below 
the high school to do actual work 
for themselves in farming and gar- 
dening, under personal supervision 
of a trained agriculturist, must 
work for good in many ways, a few 
of which I enumerate: 

First, the parents and children 
work together. This of itself has 
great value as any one must acknowl- 
edge; second, the children are en- 
couraged in the keeping of accounts, 
thereby getting a knowledge of busi- 
ness methods; third, they apply only 
the best agricultural methods, thereby 
producing good crops and assuring 
good returns for the effort put forth; 
fourth, they are encouraged to stick 
to the job till finished and the report 
is made, thereby developing perse- 
verance; fifth, there is the personal 
touch with the supervisor, which is 
valuable in its bringing both parents 
and children in touch with improved 
methods of soil culture; and sixth, but 
not least, there is the community of 
interests which is developed through 
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What a Business Man Sees in the School-Home Project Work 





trict and the village of Waverly during 
the past summer. In addition to the 
funds for supervision, he has also given 
the money to buy achievement pins or 
emblems, one of which will be given to 
every boy and girl who completes a 
junior home project work. Mr. Lyford 
was so well pleased with the results of 
the first season’s work that he has of- 
fered to duplicate his last season’s offer. 
In addition to the donations of money, 
Mr. Lyford and other members of his 
banking staff, have given freely of their 
time in visiting the rural schools with 
the district superintendent for the pur- 
pose of encouraging boys and girls in 
the agricultural and homemaking work. 






the group activities. These things, 
when collectively applied, must bring 
good results. We may not see them 
now, in fact, we do not, but later 
they will appear, and continued effort 
along the same line undoubtedly will 
show the plan to be very valuable. 

To keep the people tilling the soil, 
and get others to do the same, two 
things are necessary—actual profit 
for capital and effort expended, and a 
better social life. If plans similar to 
that tried here work well, we may be 
able to increase the number of indi- 
vidual farmers, which is most desir- 
able, as we must have a larger output 
of foodstuffs in the future and an 
ever increasing one. 








If these plans do not work, we 
shall have to organize companies to 
take up agriculture as we have other 
lines of business, handling land in 
large units with ample capital and 
modern methods, assuring success in 
a business way and supply the social 
life by a central settlement for the 
families of the employees to live in.” 


F. E. Lyford, President, 
First National Bank, 
Waverly, N. Y. 
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Pork Production in New Y ork 





BY K. J. SEULKE 
Department of Animal Husbandry, at Cornell University 


HILE the production of pork in 
\X/ New York is, and always will 

be, a minor live stock enter- 
prise, still it is of enough importance 
that it should receive more attention 
than it has in the past. The total value of 
hogs in the state is about $6,000,000.00. 
The price of pork is increasing rapidly 
year by year, and the total value of 
hogs in the state should increase re- 
markably within the next five years pro- 
vided the movement for better hogs 
among farmers and breeders can be 
fostered and the method of housing and 
feeding be modified to suit the condi- 
tions under which hogs must be kept in 
order to make a profit in this state. 

The hogs bred by farmers in this 
state are in most cases of nondescript 
breeding and of no particular type, al- 
though there are an ever increasing 
number of breeders who are either pro- 
ducing pure breds or are improving 
their grade herds by the use of good 
pure bred sires. The number of pure 
bred hog breeders will always be small 
and the total number of pure breds need 
never exceed five per cent of the total 
number of hogs, but the grade hogs 
should be gradually improved in size, 
conformation, breeding qualities and, 
feeding and grazing qualities. This can 
only be brought about by the use of 
pure bred boars of good quality and by 
practicing rigid selection. Since the 
number of purebreds is still far below 
one per cent of the total hog population 
of the state there is still room for a 
large number of pure breds. 

The average farmer keeps only a few 
hogs, often only a brood sow or two and 
he practices little or no selection in 
choosing his breeders and_ ordinarily 
breeds the sow to any boar he may have 
on the farm or to the nearest neighbor’s 
boar without regard to breeding, con- 
formation, or the type of pigs he has 
gotten in the past. The sow pigs select- 





ed for breeding should be those with 
the most desirable conformation, es- 
pecially as regards the strength of feet 
and back, two of the places where most 
inferior hogs are weak. They should 
be chosen from large litters produced 
by sows of good conformation that 
were especially good milkers. It is un- 
necessary to say that these pigs should 
be the largest in the litter as this is the 
factor that indicates the thrift and vigor 
of the animal. They should be blocky 
and compact in conformation, being 
deep of body, broad of back, with as 
much length as is obtainable with the 
two former qualities. The legs should 
be short and set squarely under the 
animal, and although a strong bone is 
desired, the legs, head and, general 
conformation should indicate refinement 
rather than coarseness. Size for age is 
important, but the breeder should be 
able to distinguish between this and 
over coarseness. 

After the gilts have been properly 
selected, and grown under conditions 
that are conducive to a conservation 
and development of breeding powers, 
together with a proper development of 
the body in all its parts, they should be 
bred to a boar that possesses all of the 
above qualities in a greater degree. 
The boar should be of a type and breed 
that is best suited to New York condi- 
tions and this one breed should be ad- 
hered to ever afterward. The use of 
boars of first one breed and then another 
produces scrub hogs of no particular 
type, and improvement along one or 
more lines is practically impossible. 
It is well to select the best boar pos- 
sible for the first cross, and then to be 
sure that each succeeding boar is bet- 
ter than the last so that improvement 
may be effected. 

Here arises the question as to the 
breed best adapted to New York condi- 
tions. I may say at the outset that I do 
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Champion Pen of Berkshire Barrows 
Bred and shown by Iowana Farms, Davenport, lowa 


not intend to champion any one breed. 
All breeds are good, provided good 
individuals of the breed are chosen. 
However, some breeds are _ better 
adapted to certain conditions than 
others, and since a number of breeds 
are very similar in many respects, I 
will simply describe the type of hog 
best suited to New York conditions and 
enumerate some of the breeds falling 
within this type. Here as in all cases 
the final selection of a breed will depend 
largely upon the preference of the 
breeder. 

Due to the fact that New York State 
is a forage producing state rather than 
a grain producing state, the use of soil- 
ing crops, pastures and hays must play 
an important part in the feeding of her 
hogs and since hogs consume only small 
amounts of dry hay to advantage, the 
breed chosen must be one that is well 
adapted to grazing. In former times, 
and in many cases at the present time, 
hogs were and are kept under condi- 
tions entirely foreign to the animal in 
its natural state, and as a result the pre- 
potency, prolificacy, size, vigor and 
thrift of the animals and their descend- 
ents have suffered. 

It is not uncommon for a farmer in 


this state to build a hog pen on stilts or 
posts, having a small covered house 
eight or ten feet square for the animal 
to eat and sleep in, and with an outer 
pen (also on posts) of about the same 
size with board floors in which the 
animal is to exercise. Contrast this 
with the natural environment of the 
animal in the wild state where he roams 
at large feeding on small animals, in- 
sects, plants and nuts, and having noth- 
ing but the earth under foot and a few 
bushes or trees overhead. True our 
present day hog has been _ greatly 
changed from his ancestor in appear- 
ance, but he still does best under con- 
ditions that are as nearly like those of 
the wild state as we can make them, ex- 
cept that, since we have pampered him 
considerably and bred off his protecting 
coat of bristles and heavy hide, we must 
protect him from the cold rains and 
blasts of winter. 

The use of pastures for hogs is, there- 
fore, not a new idea, but is simply one 
means of making the hog contented 
and happy, and at the same time cut- 
ting down the feed bill, and substituting 
a home grown feed for a highly ex- 
pensive grain or concentrate that may 
be used to better advantage in finish- 






































ing the animals for market instead of 
being entirely for their maintenance 
and growth. Pastures also allow the 
hogs to obtain exercise which is im- 
portant in the maintenance of health 
and thrift. 

New York as a state is better adapted 
to the production of forage crops than 
to the production of grains, and since 
pastures may not only afford exercise, 
improve sanitary conditions and, pro- 
vide much needed protein feed, but also 
cut down the labor cost, the breed of 
hogs chosen should be one that is 
adapted to the best use of pastures. 

As the market prefers a hog weigh- 
ing from 175 to 250 pounds, it is im- 
portant that the breed chosen be one 
that will mature and attain this weight 
at an early age as the pigs can be mar- 
keted at any time. 

As the bacon breeds are not common 
and do not bring a premium on our 
American markets, the type of hog best 
adapted to these conditions must be of 
the lard type in order to obtain early 
maturity and gain the desired confor- 
mation and weight at an early age. 
However, the more active type of lard 
hog must be chosen, in order that he 
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may make the best use of pastures. 
Some of the breeds of hogs that in my 
opinion fill these requirements to best 
advantage are the Berkshire, Duroc- 
Jersey, Hampshire, Cheshire and Ches- 
ter White. The Yorkshire and Tam- 
worth are the two most important ba- 
con breeds and serve our purposes es- 
pecially well as grazers, but are lacking 
in early maturity and, therefore, can 
not be marketed at so early an age. As 
stated above the breeder should choose 
the breed that he likes best and that is 
best adapted to his farm conditions. 

The housing facilities necessary de- 
pend largely upon the number of hogs 
produced. Where only a few sows are 
kept for breeding purposes the colony 
system will serve the purpose very well. 
In this system the houses are small in- 
expensive buildings of the A or shed 
roof type. These are about eight feet 
square and are used to house one sow 
and her litter until weaning time, after 
which they may house the litter until 
ready for market, and during the win- 
ter will serve to house from five to 
eight mature sows. 

The piggery system is used on larger 
farms where a large number of pigs are 


Purebred Poland China Barrow 


Grand Champion over all breeds at 1916 Internation] Livestock Exposition 
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grown and especially where pure breds 
are produced, and where two litters of 
pigs are dropped by the sows each year. 
These houses contain a number of far- 
rowing pens, feed bins, a warm room, 
and fattening pens. The straw and 
feed being usually kept on the second 
floor which may or may not extend over 
the entire first floor. The larger plants 
also provide a room for the herdsman 
in the building. The piggery is per- 
manently built while the colony house 
is portable. Combinations of the two 
are sometimes used on the larger farms. 

There are advantages in the colony 
system such as: the hogs get more exer- 
cise, the houses are more sanitary, the 
cost of house is less, it is portable, and, 
there is less danger of disease spread- 
ing through the herd. 

The disadvantages of the colony sys- 
tem are: it is not so centralized, it is not 
permanent, more labor is required in 
feeding and, it is more likely to be neg- 
lected. 

There are advantages in the piggery 
such as: it is centralized, it is perman- 
ent, earlier pigs can be produced, it is 
easier to produce two litters a year and, 
feeding can be more carefully attended 
to. 

The disadvantages of the piggery are: 
disease spreads easily, it is hard to give 
animals enough exercise, it is harder to 
keep things clean and, it is adapted to 
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dry lot rather than pasture conditions. 

No matter what type of house is used 
care should be taken to see that the 
house can be easily cleaned and kept 
sanitary, that it is warm, well ven- 
tilated and well lighted. There is an 
old saying among stockmen that an an- 
imal that is well housed is half fed. 
This is as true with hogs as of other 
stock, but over housing is as bad as 
poor housing. 

If the pigs are well bred, and prop- 
erly housed, there remains only one 
other thing to consider, and that is the 
feeding. Unless they are properly fed 
they will not yield a profit or mature 
into well developed breeding animals. 

To the practical hog man there is no 
more important phase of herd manage- 
ment than the proper feeding of the 
pigs that are to be used for breeding 
purposes, especially from weaning time 
to the time when they are placed in the 
breeding herd. 


If the rations are not conducive to 
growth, and lack in any of the elements 
or other qualities that lead to maximum 
growth, the pig will be stunted and in 
all probability the succeeding genera- 
tions will suffer both in number of lit- 
ters, size of litters and, weight at birth 
and maturity. On the other hand if 
feeding is abundant and large 
quantities of feeds rich in carbohydrates 


over 


(Continued on page 326) 
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The Soils and Agricultural Development of 
New York 


IX. LONG ISLAND* 


BY E. O. FIPPIN 
Extension Professor of Soil Technology at Cornell University 


HE tongue of land extending east- 
T ward from New York City one 

hundred and thirty miles, pre- 
sents strong contrast to the remainder 
of the state in its soil and agricultural 
development. Perhaps nowhere else is 
the influence of soil conditions better 
illustrated than on Long Island. Here 
is an island at the very door of the 
world’s largest city, on the highways of 
sea commerce and with many good har- 
bors and very unusual length of water 
frontage—an island with a _ salubrious 
climate, tempered by the southerly 
winds of the Atlantic and blessed with 
a good rainfall, and yet here within 
forty miles of Battery Park is country 
so unkept that wild things find a nat- 
ural haunt little disturbed by the in- 
tense industrial development so near 
at hand. 

The key word is soils. In making up 
the island the Great Creator seems to 
have run out of good soils except for a 
few odds and ends that are plastered in 
small areas on the extremities of the 
island. 

Topography and geology. For the 
most part the elevation is low. Two- 
thirds of the island is less than one hun- 
dred feet in elevation. No part reaches 
over two hundred and the _ north 
shore throughout its irregular length is 
a sharp bluff twenty to one hundred 
feet high, looking out over the shallow 
water of Long Island Sound. This 
bluff is an old glacial moraine, made ir- 
regular in surface features by the num- 
erous large and small pockets formed by 
the stranding and later melting of blocks 
of ice. Into this moraine the waves of 
the Sound have been eating and form- 
ing the steep bluffs by under-cutting. 


Another terminal moraine extends 
lengthwise of the Island in a somewhat 
diagonal direction from the north shore 
at the west end to the long neck of land 
on the south shore of the east end that 
terminates in Montauk Point. In turn 
this moraine gives rise to the Harbor 
Hills, Nassau County, the West Hills, 
Dix and Half Hollow Hills of Western 
Suffolk and the famous Shinnecock hills 
of eastern Suffolk counties. 

Like the ridge along the north shore 
this second moraine is very irregular in 
outline, with many blind pockets. It is 
not a continuous ridge but is inter- 
rupted at a number of places as, for ex- 
ample, above Hicksville, Farmingdale 
and Ronkonkoma and below Riverhead 
by broad low gaps. 

A jumbled mass of material, mostly 
silty and very sandy, micaceous stony 
loam, drifted down from the New Eng- 
land highlands, make up these hills. It 
is generally more light and sandy near 
the top than at the bottom. If the mo- 
raine material formed the soil, the agri- 
cultural conditions might be much im- 
proved. However, a succession of de- 
pressions and elevations below and 
above sea level has laid over all the 
south shore, over the flanks of the mo- 
rainal hills, in the hollow between the 
two lines of hills, and indeed often near 
to their top a series of marine deposits 
made up of layers of gravel, sand and 
silty clay. Near the surface the gravel 
and sand predominate and since the ma- 
terial is the highly quartzose remnants 
of the ancient New England igneous 
rocks the soil has suffered correspond- 
ingly in its crop producing capacity. 

Soil conditions. The best soils are 
found on the two ends of the Island. 


*This is the ninth article in a series started in 1914 entitled “An Agricultural Survey 


of New York State.”—Ed. 
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Around Brooklyn, and on the north shore 
in that region, is a good quality of 
heavy glacial till soil related to the Glou- 
cester series. It is a friable, stony, but 
strong soil of pinkish color capable of 
high agricultural development. Unfor- 
tunately, the greater part of this soil 
has been taken over by the city for 
building purposes. The same soil ap- 
pears in small, widely separated areas, 
mostly on the higher hills, as far east as 
the middle of the Island. Except wher2 
topography or isolation by poor land in- 
tervenes, these areas are matiked by 
prosperous agricultural conditions. 

The greater part of the morainal soils 
that make up the two ridges mentioned 
are so sandy, stony and loose, and so 
irregular in topography that they sup- 
port a rather poor agricultural develop- 
ment. Much of the material is marine 
sand and gravel into which the ice ad- 
vanced and pushed it up into billowy 
ridges. The soil has a rusty brown 
color, is low in lime and in undeveloped 
parts bears a medium to light growth of 
timber. A considerable amount of gen- 
eral farming is done on this soil. The 
topography and commanding situations 
of this land adapt it to suburban resi- 
dences, many of which are laid out on a 
magnificent scale and often with ex- 
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tensive farms attached, particularly 
beyond Riverhead, which was farthest 
off near the north shore. 

Marine soils. The remainder of the 
Island is occupied by the marine de- 
posits. The eastern end of the Island 
shore, is made up of finer sediments so 
that its soils are predominently fine sand 
and silt, or if sand it is shallow with a 
good base of clay that insures good 
moisture relations. 

Water supply in the soil is the most 
critical factor in crop production on the 
Island. Wherever the soil is fine enough 
and deep enough to conserve the moist- 
ure, good crops may be produced. This 
occurs from Riverhead to Greenport and 
Orient on the north shore, and to East- 
hampton on the south shore. The soils 
are generally of a gray to brown or yel- 
lowish brown color. 


Practically all the remainder of the 
Island has one basis for the soils. This 
is a coarse, clean, often nearly white, 


quartz sand and gravel. It is innocent 
of organic matter, of much plant-food or 
of appreciable moisture capacity. Over 
this material is a layer of variable thick- 
ness of friable light brown silt and fine 
sandy loam of very good quality. The 
possibility of agricultural development 
is measured almost directly by the depth 





Hempstead gravelly loam soil near Hempstead. Natural prairie land of nearly 
black color but of low productive capacity. 


Much of this soil is uncultivated 
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A typical potato field on the eastern end of Long Island in the region of River- 
head. There is also a similar development of the same cron in the Market Garden 


Section in eastern Nassau County 


of this surface layer of fine material. 
Where it is three feet or more in depth, 
as it is around Hempstead, on part of 
the land of the School of Agriculture at 
Farmingdale and in many other detached 
areas, good crops can be produced with 
regularity. These occur adjacent to the 
morainal ridges and the soil is made up 
largely of outwash from the glacial 
front. The largest and best development 
is from Hicksville to Jamaica. This re- 
gion supports the bulk of the highly de- 
veloped market gardening carried on for 
direct wagon haul to New York and 
Brooklyn. 

A peculiar soil condition. An interest- 
ing and peculiar condition here associat- 
ed is the black Hempstead plains soils. 
An area of about eighty square miles 
was prairie and in the early days was 
used as public pasture. The strongly de- 
veloped black color of the soil to a depth 
of one to two feet or even more, indi- 
cates a high per cent of carbon, and 
might be taken to indicate humus. While 
better than the average, this soil is not 
as productive as its color would indicate. 
Here is an interesting research problem 


for some student well trained in chem- 
istry. 

A sheet of very pure water derived 
from the moraine region and held up by 
layers of clay, occupies the lower part 
of the gravelly strata of the south shore 


of the Island. From this, New York 
City draws a considerable part of its 
water supply by means of wells. Near 


the ocean this table rises so near the sur- 
face of the soil that it provides moisture 
for crops by capillarity and thus makes 
possible a much better agricultural de- 
velopment than the appearance of the 
soil would suggest. North of this influ- 
ence and all through the middle of the 
Island, the soil is exceedingly barren and 
only irrigation and the addition of much 
humus will make it productive. If a 
way could be found to apply the sewage 
of the adjacent population to these bar- 
ren plains, what a godsend it would be! 


The hospital at Central Islip is doing 
this. 
Agricultural conditions. High. resi- 


dence values, expensive transportation 
facilities and much poor soil, make a 
peculiar combination for agricultural 
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Field of cauliflower on the north shore of the eastern end of Long 


near Greenport. 
success on that part of the island. 


development. The eastern end of the 
Island on good soils has done much with 
potatoes, cauliflower and __ brussels 
sprouts and something with dairying, as 
the west end has done with market gar- 
dening. 

The large needs of the soil are water 
and humus. Lime is pretty generally 
required. As much as a ton and a half 
of fertilizer per acre, usually a complete 
mixture, is applied, in the trucking in- 
dustry and for all crops several times 
as much is applied as on the same crops 
up state. Manure costs two to three dol- 
lars per ton at the railroad station. 

Forage is not successfully produced 
on much of the Island. Consequently, 
livestock production is handicapped. 
Cows have been decreasing in numbers 


Island 


This crop along with brussels sprouts is produced with unusual 


feature is the large population on the 
Island, mostly of wealthy people and the 
high prices of animal products that pre- 
Where these more than offset the 
high cost of production, livestock may be 
kept to advantage. Competition with 
up-state products off the Island is scarce- 
ly possible. 


vail. 


The person contemplating farming on 
Long Island should look very carefully 
into the conditions. His inquiry 
should push deep into the soil. Unless 
the coarse, poor gravel and sand is deep- 
ly buried he would best look further. 
Much of the land is suitable to only very 
intensive farming where the high value 
of the product will warrant the ex- 
pensive means of soil improvement that 


soil 


for forty years. The only redeeming «re required. 


Help the Cover Crops Along 
Every pound of nutrient in the fer- 
tilizer applied on the green manure crop 
may become the basis for 95 pounds of 


organic matter in the crop with the 
double gain later—namely, from the or- 
ganic matter and from the return of the 
plantfood. Fertilize your green ma- 
nures.—Prof. E. O. Fippin. 





The Small Farm Tractor 


BY L. E. HAZEN 


Instructor in Farm Structures at Cornell University 


grows apace. The advent of a small 

unit designed to furnish motive pow- 
er for field implements is hailed with 
delight by some, distrust by others, and 
as a matter of course by a few. The 
writer made the somewhat daring state- 
ment to his class at the beginning of the 
course in Farm Gas Power Machinery 
that a tractor was nothing but a modi- 
fied automobile and the truck merely 
a graduation between the two, and that 
for purposes of mechanical study we 
could divide automobiles into three gen- 
eral groups: pleasure cars, trucks, trac- 
tors. 


| crows an in the small farm tractor 


The foregoing is convenient, although 
it may be somewhat illogical and lack- 
ing in the delicate’ differentiation 
which divides the first class into Fords 
and automobiles. Be that as it may, 
we are now concerned with those mod- 
ifications of a self-propelled vehicle 
which puts it into the tractor group. 

Commencing with the 


power plant 


we find two classes of motors, one a low 
speed heavy engine of one or two cyl- 
inders, very similar to the stationary 
engine mounted on trucks so common a 
few years ago, the other a multicylinder 
engine almost the counterpart of the 
modern high power motor in our pleas- 
ure car, and in addition its speed is 
usually limited by a governor. Most of 
the tractors now on the market provide 
for the use of kerosene at the buyer’s 
option—this requires a_ special 
buretor. 

It is doubtful whether the one and 
two cylinder motors will remain as 
power units on the tractor, although 
many are in service, because, as was the 
case in the pleasure car, they lack flex- 
ibility. Usually a single cylinder motor, 
if not overloaded, gives better fuel econ- 
omy than does the multicylinder unit of 
the same capacity, but it lacks the flexi- 
bility and staying powers required for 
hard pulls such as are bound to occur in 
the course of a day’s work. The tend- 


car- 


An Example of Implement Control 
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ency in all motor design is to build 
smaller units with higher speeds and 
thus reduce both bulk and weight. 

The clutches in use on one and two 
cylinder machines are strangely familiar 
to the man who is at all acquainted with 
the steam traction engine as well as the 
early automobile. They are the old in- 
ternal expanding or external contract- 
ing bands, and the toggle arm and fric- 
tion shoe—types discarded by trucks 
several years ago, now stand as evi- 
dence to the newness of the tractor, and 
make impressive the old adage that 
“Surely history repeats itself.” It is 
not so sure that these types are doomed 
to prompt discarding because they stood 
the test of service on heavy slow mov- 
ing steam machinery, and even if the 
motor grows smaller and speedier these 
clutches may continue because of their 
simplicity if nothing else. Many mul- 
ticylinder tractors are now adopting 
the multiple disc clutch running in oil. 

Next comes the transmission—and 
we can do no better than quote from a 
“Discussion on Farm Tractors’ by W. 
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Another Example of Implement Control 


MacGlashan in the National Gas En- 
gine Association Bulletin Volume II, 
No. 5. 

“Every type of motor and transmis- 
sion found in tractors today is recog- 
nizable as an automobile acquaintance. 
Some, indeed, bringing up old mem- 
ories, and arguments advanced in their 
defence, too, sound strangely familiar. 
Also to me it is a very significant fact 
indeed that the more recent the tractor 
design the more does one find used, not 
only the modern automobile truck 
motor, but also many of the auto- 
mobile principles of construction as 
well, and I believe it is a safe predic- 
tion that the coming season will see this 
trend still further endorsed.” 

Originally the planetary transmission 
was the universal drive for the pas- 
senger car, it exists now only on one 
common automobile, the Ford, and one 
well known tractor, the Mogul. In both 
cases it is satisfactory but in nearly all 
other tractors the sliding gear is used, 
and the sets differ from the pleasure 
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An Illustration of the Caterpillar 


car or truck types only in the reduction 
ratios. 

Now we come to the place where the 
tractor is distinctive in its construction 
from the truck or pleasure car, that is 
the wheels and traction surfaces. The 
original idea was that the traction de- 
pended on weight because the tangen- 
tial force due to friction, which a wheel 
could exert, was a function of weight 
and surface, and this holds in the de- 
sign of steam locomotives and traction 
engines; but any one, who has watched 
an ant hike up the side of a_ basket 
dragging a bread crumb or a honey bee 
take a shaving from the front of a 
hive, can readily see that the tractive 
effort is here independent of weight in 
so far as that weight gives holding 
power. Now the coming design of the 
tractor is going to make use of this 
principle. The reasons are two-fold, 
one is that we do not wish to compact 
the ground by the heavy weights neces- 
sary to secure frictional traction, and 
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Tread as Used on a Modern Tractor 


next we want a small machine of high 
power. 

Now, just how the traction is going 
to be obtained is a mooted question. We 
are here giving illustrations showing as 
many different solutions of the same 
problem. In one case we have two 
wheels provided with lugs which pro- 
ject into the surface of the earth; in 
another we have one broad wheel pro- 
vided with lugs, and in still another we 
have two endless aprons running over 
wheels, these aprons being provided 
with lugs. Now if the holding power 
on the surface of the ground is ade- 
quate and the hitch of the machine low 
enough we are going to get a tractive 
effort which will be a large percentage 
of the total weight of the machine it- 
self. It would seem at the present 
time that the less pressure we have in 
pounds per square inch and the larger 
the bearing area, the nearer would the 
tractor come to success. The reason 
for this is that we not only want the 
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tractor for plowing but for fitting the 
land as well, and in fitting the land 
compacting the soil is an evil. 

In noting the types of frames we 
have one in which there are three 
wheels, the traction being imparted to 
only one of these three. This design is 
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tion arises whether or not a_ tractor 
should be designed with the idea of 
meeting all the farmer’s needs in the 
field, or whether it should be a plow 
unit alone. This problem is being at- 
tacked by designers in a great many 
different ways and it would not be safe 





A Single Cylinder Tractor in Operation 


wonderfully adapted to plowing, and 
plowing is the primary object in the 
designer’s mind in view of the fact that 
it is the most grievous work a horse is 
called on to do. Instinctively when we 
think of a tractor we think of a means 
for relieving the work animals on the 
farm from the plow, substituting for 
horse flesh a mechanical device which 
can neither tire nor suffer physical dis- 
comfort. For plowing, the three-wheel 
tractor is exceptionally well fitted be- 
cause its tractive effort is placed coin- 
cident with the line of draft, but un- 
fortunately when applied to other work 
such as hauling on the road or fitting a 
field already plowed as in the processes 
of discing, harrowing, and cultivating, 
we have difficulty controlling the three- 
wheel type of machine. Now the ques- 





at this time to predict the final solution. 

Now again we find a place in which 
the tractor must differentiate from 
either the pleasure car or the truck; in 
fact, a place where tractors must differ- 
entiate from each other and that is in 
how they will be controlled. Will the 
man driving them ride on the tool he is 
using or will the tool be dragged be- 
hind the tractor, the operator riding 
the tractor? Here again we see the at- 
tempts of designers to solve the prob- 
lem. We find the steering wheel and 
throttle controls carried back so that it 
is within reach from the driver’s seat, 
and the operator rides the tool just as 
he was wont to do with the team, guid- 
ing his steel horse by movements of 
hand and wrist closely akin to those 
(Continued on page 320) 











The Problem of Vegetable Seed 


BY PAUL WORK 


Superintendent of Vegetable Gardening Department at_Cornell University 


matto and a Golden Queen to- 

mato is not hard to detect, yet the 
seeds of the two cannot be distinguished. 
If a dealer sells you Golden Queen seed 
when you have ordered Stone, you may 
expect to bear a heavy financial loss. 
The market will not accept your product. 
Unless you are thoroughly familiar with 
leaf characters, you will not be able to 
detect the error until the fruits have 
attained a considerable size. Your crop 
is then past saving. 


T= difference between a Stone to- 


distinguished. Improvement work car- 
ried on by different houses results in 
variant types within the same variety. 
Some houses give new names to old 
varieties to stimulate sales. One finds 
differences between strains or families 
of the same variety that are wider than 
differences between that variety and an- 
other variety supposed to be distinct. 
Variations just as wide may be found 
within a single planting from a single 
packet. 

Such a chaotic 


condition results in 
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A Test of Varieties and Strains of Lettuce 


It is not at all probable that such a 
situation as this would arise, for most 
seed houses are both honest and care- 
ful. There are however many differ- 
ences among seeds which are not so 
clear cut as the difference between the 
two varieties just cited. The varietal 
characters in many cases are not clearly 





enormous losses every year. A _ cab- 
bage grower found it necessary one 
year to haul his crop four miles fur- 


ther than usual in order to make a sale 
at all. This was because he had been 
sold seed of a flat type instead of a true 
Danish Ballhead. The result was a loss 
of thirty dollars on three acres. Since 
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the acre value of this crop is relatively 
low, his profit was cut by over twenty 
per cent. 

Such losses are bound to occur until 
such time as certain characteristics are 
accepted as standard for each variety 
and ali variant types are either elim- 
inated or established under a _ distinct 
name. This can only be accomplished 
as the result of careful search carried 
out by the stations with the full codpera- 
tion of crop growers and_ seedsmen. 
Studies of lettuce, beans and peppers 
have been made with this view in mind, 
but the results have not gained full cur- 
rency and the descriptions have not 
been kept up to date. Several stations 
are now working with particular crops, 
among them our own. 

The use of different varietal names 
for the same type must also gradually 
cease. This will be accomplished at the 
same time and in the same way as the 
elimination of variant types. This re- 
form must be brought about without 
depriving the seed breeder of the credit 
and advantage achieved through his own 
improvement work. Their proprietor- 
ship in the result may be expressed in 
new variety names if the new type is 
really distinct; otherwise in sub-names. 
Thus an improved Earliana should ap- 
pear as “Wilson Earliana,” not as “Su- 
preme June-ripe.” This standardization 
of names will eventually require the 
services of an impartial board on which 
scientists, crop growers and seedsmen 
will all be represented and it will re- 
quire the maintenance of adequate trials 
under standard conditions. Such a pro- 
gram offers many problems and difficul- 
ties but progress is already being made 
under the leadership of the Vegetable 
Growers’ Association of America and 
the American Seed Trade Association. 


Though the goal, thus set up, will not 
be attained for many years, the crop 
grower is not by any means helpless. 
If he buys at random and charges his 
sources from year to year, his record 
is bound to be checkered. While he 
cannot be entirely safe against occa- 
sional disaster, intelligent skill in plac- 
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ing his orders will protect him very 
effectively. 

In the first place, let it be known that 
there are many seedsmen who are mak- 
ing sincere effort to give their customers 
the exact things that they need from 
the very best available sources. They 
conduct elaborate trials, maintain stock 
seed, grow seed crops and make pur- 
chases with an eye single to the best in- 
terest of the planter, for it is recognized 
that here lies the path to prosperity. 
The very nature of seed lends itself to 
sharp practices and slipshod selection 
methods do not exhibit themselves in the 
article which goes over the counter. A 
crooked or careless house may thrive for 
a while among amateur and non-think- 
ing customers but such success is short- 
lived. 

To buy seed intelligently requires at 
least a rudimentary knowledge of the 
principles of seed production. A _ seed 
grower distinguishes between ‘stock 
seed” and ‘‘market seed.”” The former 
represents the result of his most rigid 
selection, and from it the next year’s 
market seed is grown. If inferior par- 
ents are eliminated there will be little 
“roguing’”’ to do in the seed crop. The 
grower may even save separately the 
seed of a few superlative plants perhaps 
calling it “special stock” and using it as 
a basis for intensive breeding work. In 
all this he has in mind a definite ideal 
which he may not change if he is to 
make definite progress. As his stock 
seed comes nearer and nearer to his 
ideal, his market seed follows and he 
establishes a reputation for an excellent 
strain of a given variety. 

A particular seed dealer may handle 
seed of say Big Boston lettuce from 
each of two or more sources. These 
strains differ according to the ideals of 
their respective producers. One may be 
best for one set of conditions and the 
other for another. 

Let us turn now to the lettuce grower 
who is planning his work for the suc- 
ceeding season. If he is accustomed to 
buy hap-hazard, he may place his or- 
(Continued on page 330) 




























































Farm Bureau Managers of New 

York State, then convened in 
Ithaca, gathered in Roberts Hall to 
hear addresses by _ representatives 
of The Rural Press, The Grange 
and The Dairymen’s Association of 
the State. M. CC. Burritt, State 
Leader of Farm’ Bureaus, | stated 
in introducing the speakers that they 
had been brought in to present outside 
opinions as to the past and future ac- 
tivities and policies of Farm Bureau 
work in the State. Especially notable 
was the speech of Herbert W. Col- 
lingwood, Editor of The Rural New 
Yorker. The spirit and substance of his 
speech is here presented in paraphrase: 


O* the evening of November 1, the 


“‘When a man is called upon to com- 
ment on a work lying outside his own 
field, the best he can do is to apply those 
principles which he finds true in his own 
business to the business at hand. So I 
shall attempt to apply what I know 
about running a farm paper to the 
matter of running a farm bureau. 


“In the rural paper we are first con- 
fronted with the Fundamental Necessity 
of Fact when dealing with farmers. 
This holds for the farm bureau man- 
ager—he must know what he is talking 
about. A bluff or a blunder doesn’t go. 


“The first material necessity of a pub- 
lication is Circulation, and this is true 
of the farm bureau. A farm bureau 
circulation means a hundred, or two 
hundred, or perhaps five hundred coun- 
try people who are behind the Manager, 
who believe in him, who are glad to see 
him coming down the road. This cir- 
culation must be a paid circulation, 
based on value received. It must not 
be aristrocratic or selective or scattered. 
No farm paper, no farm bureau, is the 
right kind until it has reached down 
into the hearts of the rugged, honest, 
solid, perhaps unthinking mass of com- 
mon country people, and make them 
realize it is theirs. 


Collingwood on the Farm Bureau 




















































“How are we going to get such a cir- 
culation: how can we reach these peo- 
ple? Again, I must proceed in my own 
terms. If I were Editor of a farm paper, 
just started, how would I go about build- 
ing up a body of plain rural readers? 
First, I would be sure that I were hon- 
est and in earnest. Then I would try 
to make them feel it. And I would 
seek their codperation on _ higher 
grounds than that of dollars and cents. 


“The trouble with most country co- 
dperative enterprises is that they are at- 
tempted solely on the basis of the Dol- 
lar. A group of farmers organize a 
selling scheme; their wives, let us say, 
get together at about the same time 
into a Missionary Society. We know 
what generally becomes of the selling 
scheme—it generally fails. And we 
know that the Missionary Society gen- 
erally stands. There is a great lesson 
in this for the farm paper editor and 
for the farm bureau manager. 

“We have been approaching this 
problem from the wrong end. We are 
not to give these people help; we are to 
give them a chance to help. The Mis- 
sionary Society, based on the higher, 
stronger, more spiritual purpose of giv- 
ing away a dollar, appeals to the co- 
éperative spirit of these people far 
more than the selling scheme, based on 
the principle of making a dollar. 


“TI believe that if the farm bureau 
manager would go to the people on the 
back farms and tell them to spend a lit- 
tle thought and cash on the welfare of 
their boys and girls, and if he would 
show a willingness to join them in this 
human business,—I believe that he 
would find his people hungry and thirsty 
for this kind of thing. But no man can 
get away with this kind of work unless 
he is earnest about it, unless he him- 
self has made sacrifices to human ser- 
vice. He cannot call the people to this 
kind of life unless he himself is this 
kind of a man, and shows it.” R. L., ’18. 
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The Countryman in Chicago 


to Chicago for a convention. Now, 

no real countryman ever gets 
away from Chicago without a visit to 
the stockyards. And so it was that one 
cold afternoon found this one wandering 
about the great Union Stockyards, in 
which are stationed some thirty-five 
companies. He was looking for the 
Armour Plant. 

It had been easy to find the stock- 
yards. He had simply followed his 
nose. But now that he was in their 
midst, his trusty guide proved of little 
avail. That profuse and pungent odor 
which characterizes the place seemed 
to come from all sides and to center 
wherever his nose happened to be. 
His aimless groping between buildings 
was brought to an end by the sight of 
a big sign reading “Visitors Welcome.” 
Here he walked to the office where 
he entered and found guides waiting 
to take visitors through the plant. One 
of these asked him how much time he 
had. “Lots” said the Countryman. He 
later discovered that there was a rea- 
son for the asking, as the plant can not 
be seen in a few minutes. 


| AST winter The Countriman went 


He was taken to the top floor of the 
building where he could look out and 
see acres of stockyards packed with 
cattle. The near-by yards, which are 
on a level with the top floor, lead into 
alley ways inside the building, where 
a thousand animals may be inclosed at 
one time. He found himself in the 
midst of the cattle-killing floor, an im- 
mense room, covering nearly a city 
block of space and housing hundreds 
of busy workmen. 

Some idea of the immensity of the 
killing carried on in this room may be 
had from the fact that three hundred 
and fifty cattle are killed and dressed 
and their carcasses disposed of every 
hour. 

The cattle are driven from out the 
alley way into the large room. Here 
two or more men of powerful physique, 
standing with sledge hammers, fell the 
steers at a rapid rate to keep the great 
plant busy. These men are experts 
in their line. They never miss a blow 
and only one blow is required to stun 
the steer so that it drops unconscious 
to the floor and then rolls down onto 
another floor a few inches lower. In a 
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moment the hind legs of the steer are 
shackled and it is hanging suspended 
from a roller which runs on a trolley 
line. There are miles of this trackage 
in the plant, running from one room 
to another, carrying meat here and 
there until it reaches the cooling room. 
As soon as the animal is suspended it 
is bled by a workman who does all the 
sticking and nothing else. The Coun- 
tryman was given to understand that 
the slight twitching of the animal dur- 
ing this operation is not an indication 
that it is suffering any pain for it has 
already been rendered unconscious. 
As soon as the steer is through bleed- 
ing it is lowered down upon a moving 
platform, 10 feet wide and 256 feet 
long. Each successive section of this 
platform goes through a separate ster- 
ilization process at each end con- 
tinuously. Thirty-five cattle are kept in 
process of dressing on this platform at 
one time. During each revolution of 
the table, each carcass is skinned, be- 
headed, disemb>weled, split into halves 
and washed by the sixty-five men at 
work on the table. Each man has a 
particular work to perform or each 
animal. After he has performed his 
duty on one animal, he takes a few 
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steps backward to his original, relative 
position on the platform, where another 
animal is ready for him. 

When the head and feet of an an- 
imal are removed they are numbered 
with a corresponding number on the 
carcass. The Government Inspector 
thoroughly inspects every animal here 
and if it is not thought to be in a 
healthy condition nor the meat fit for 
human food, the whole carcass is re- 
jected and thrown out. Otherwise the 
split halves, now washed thoroughly, 
pass into a mammoth cooling room, the 
walls and fittings of which are white 
enamel and the floor one of clean saw- 
dust. Each of the 13,000 halves of 
beef, which may ve seen at one time in 
long impressive rows, bears eleven im- 
prints made by the United States Gov- 
ernment Inspector. 

The Countryman was told that this 
whole process, from killing the steer 
to packing it in the cooler, in which 
three hundred men are engaged, is the 
small part of the story. The by-pro- 
ducts are a legion, and it is from these 
that profits are mostly realized. An. 
even larger body of men with tasks 
more diversified and highly specialized 
are employed to take care of these by- 
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products. The hides 
nery of the Armour Plant; skulls, 
hoofs, blood and other inedible parts 
are carried away over mechanical car- 
riers, down shutes or up elevators to 


go to the tan- 
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ward, until by an automatic arrange- 
ment he finds himself gliding noiselessly 
to the hand of the executioner. On 
cutting the jugular vein, the animal 
looses its consciousness. As soon as the 





Each Man Performs a Specialized Work on Each Animal 


distant stations of the plant to be con- 
verted into finished products—leather, 
horn and bone novelties, medicines, 
glue, soaps, glycerine, music strings, 
fertilizers, poultry feeds, and numerous 
other products, each of which would be 
a story in itself. 

Having seen a bit of how 35,000 cat- 
tle are disposed of daily in a single 
plant, The Countryman imagined that 
he had seen Armours’ Meat Packing 
House. But no indeed, he had seen but 
a small part of it, “I will now take you 
into the rooms where 12,000 sheep are 
disposed of daily and from there I will 
take you to our hog dressing rooms 
where 12,000 hogs are prepared for 
market daily,” said the guide. 

Driven in lots of fifty into the 
slaughter room, the animals find them- 
selves in the vicinity of a huge, slowly 
revolving wheel, ten feet high. This is 
often referred to as the “ferris wheel.” 
About the outer rim of it on either side 
are attached a number of short chains. 
As these chains come downward, each is 
shackled about the hind foot of one of 
the porkers. He is then raised by the 
revolving wheel, with his head down- 





Government inspector believes the an- 
imal is sufficiently bled, it is scalded and 
placed in a machine with revolving discs 
which will scrape some 1200 hogs an 
hour. The animals are then replaced 
in their hanging position and after being 
thoroughly inspected for cleanliness 
they are passed through the normal 
means of dressing. It seemed that the 
Government inspectors were stationed 
everywhere, watching every treatment 
through which the meat passed until it 
finally reached the cooler, cleaned and 
split into halves. One needs to watch 
one scene of the process only one min- 
ute to see some twenty porkers pass 
through the operation. The half car- 
easses, after cooling for forty-eight 
hours, pass through chutes leading from 
the cooling room to the cutting room 
where the parts pass with clock-like 
regularity from one workman to an- 
other, where hundreds are busy each 
performing his special duty in packing 
or otherwise preparing the meat for 
market. 

Again the story of the utilization of 
the by-products is a story in itself— 
how the pepsin is extracted from the 
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One of the Finished Products 
The visitor is impressed with the soldiery dignity of the scene 


glands and walls of the stomach, how 
the bristles are utilized in making 
brushes, the intestines making violin 
strings, the fat in making lard, and even 
the washings of carcasses in making axle 
greases and fertilizers. 

The process of sheep dressing was 





The blinds are drawn; 
The country people say. 


And sang upon his way. 


A Farmer Dead 


“a good man gone,” 
He gained the yields of rugged fields 


His soul is gone—Sing on! Sing on!-— 
Past touch of night and day. 
Only this clod, by grace of God, 
Is ours to lay away. 


equally interesting. Each operation wit- 
nessed, added to the Countryman’s won- 
der and amazement, that one of hundreds 
of plants can daily secure and so totally 
consume over three thousand cattle, over 
twelve thousand sheep, and over twelve 
thousand swine. By 3.3 


And so with prayer his body bear 
To where his fathers lay. 

And make a berth in naked earth 
—For clay that conquered clay! 

A, PN, 8S. 
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Mediaeval Women as W age-Earning Farm 
Hands 


BY BLANCHE EVANS HAZARD 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics at Cornell University 


farm hands have become more 

numerous all over Europe and 
particularly interesting to Americans 
during the present Great War. Yet they 
are not a novel spectacle to other Euro- 
peans whose traditions go back to the 
early middle ages and find women as 
field workers. Mediaeval farmlands did 
not belong to the villeins, cottars and 
borders who plowed and harvested them, 
nor were the houses the property of the 
men and women who lived in them. 
“The mass” of the rural population in 
the Middle Ages lived in hereditary 
subjection, holding land by labor-rent. 
Even though her husband did not own 
the house or land he called his, the wife 
of a villein could hold her head high, at 
least higher than the wife of the cottar 
or bordar. Her husband had cattle of 
his own, and oftentimes felt it as much 
an honorary distinction as a burden to 
be obliged to contribute to the manorial 
plow-team, at the rate of an ox for each 
half virgate* which he held and culti- 
vated as his own. Her husband, like the 
other villeins, was liable to boon-day 
services or precautions only, while the 
continuous work of the manorial or de- 
mesne lands of their lord was done by 
the inferior peasants, bordars and cot- 
tars. Probably not many of the villeins’ 


M] term WOMEN as wage-earning 


wives went out to earn wages on the 
farmlands of others. Their husbands 
had both work enough for them to do on 
their cwn holdings, and enough produce 
to support the family in relative ease. 
The wives and daughters of bordars and 
cottars, who were holders of only a 
homestead in the village, a small croft 
of land near the village, and some odd 
“gores’” or irregular pieces of arable 
land in the common field, were eager 
and needy wage-earners as_ thatcher’s 
helpers, sheep shearers, bean  sowers, 
dairymaids, haymakers, or reapers. 

We should enjoy seeing all those odd- 
ly clothed farm hands working with 
quaint implements if we could go back 
to the manorial estates which existed 
throughout the length and breadth of 
feudal England from the 11th to the 
16th century. We can see, however, in 
imagination the people living there 
then, and know much of their work and 
wages by reading the records kept by 
bailiffs and stewards on the mediaeval 
manors. 

In their records after the middle of 
the 14th century it is possible to find ac- 
counts and figures which give to us not 
only the nominal wage earned by med- 
iaeval women, but also their compara- 
tive wages, as contrasted with those of 
the men of the same time and place and 


*A virgate—30 acres, made up of 10 acres of scattered strips in each of the three big 


fields of the manor. See map. 





with women working as field hands of 
today. We can realize their real wages 
too, for price lists of the 14th century 
tell us what they could buy with their 
wages. By that date more money was 
in circulation, more money values were 
computed, and oftentimes services and 
precariae or enforced gifts were com- 
muted for money payments. Already 
a certain small money payment from 
each tenant, free or servile, was coming 
to be exacted and called rent. 

A few extracts from the custumals 
of a manor in the early 14th century 
show this greater prevalence of money as 
currency and as a measure of values. If 
you read them with one eye on the plan 
of a mediaeval manor, these passages 
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growth where the acorns and herbage 
were worth yearly 48c. There were 
also some 444 acres of arable land of 
which 248 acres were salt marshlands, 
180 acres of waste ground and 13 acres 
of meadow. 

These figures give an idea of the 
amount of land to be held and culti- 
vated, not only by the free farmer ten- 
ants, but by the villein tenants also. It 
suggests where they and their wives 
could find chances to earn wages. 

“They say moreover that John of Cay- 
worth holds a house and 30 acres of 
land, and owes yearly 25 cents at Easter 
and Michaelmas; and he owes a cock 
and two hens at Christmas, of the value 
of 8 cents. 
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Plan of a Mediaeval Manor 


will serve to introduce you sympathet- 
ically and effectively to the village folk, 
both men and women, of Battle Abbey 
in southeastern England. It was not a 
large manor. The principal messuage, 
and its garden with the herbage and 
curtilage were worth yearly $1.60!; and 
the dove cote was worth yearly $1.20; 
the windmill was worth yearly $4.80. 
There were 12 acres of thick under- 


1in ‘this article all English money terms have been changed into American terms.—Ed. 


And he ought to harrow for two days 
at the Lenten, the value of the work 
being 8 cents; and he is to receive from 
the lord on each day 3 meals, of the 
value of 10 cents, and then the lord will 
be at a loss of 2 cents. Thus his har- 
rowing is of no value to the service of 
the lord. 

And he shall find 1 man for 2 days 
for mowing the meadow of the lord, 
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who can mow, by estimation 1 acre and 
a half, the value of the mowing of an 
acre being 12 cents; and he is to re- 
ceive each day 3 meals. And he ought 
to gather and carry that same hay 
which he has cut, the price of the work 
being 6 cents and he ought to carry the 
hay and in autumn beans or oats. And 
he ought to carry wood and find 1 man 
for 2 days to cut heath, and he ought 
to carry the heath which he has cut. 
The total of the value of the works is 
32 cents; owel from the said John 
yearly.” Other villeins have similar 
holdings on like terms. 


The women, it is clear, had to work 
on the family’s strips in the common 
field while their husbands were busy on 
the lord’s land. They knew how to do 
farm work. Thorold Rogers, who is 
the most prolific writer as well as the 
most competent statistician on facts 
and figures concerning the history of 
agriculture and prices in England, gives 
amounts paid to women for planting 
beans and gathering stubble. He says 
that women no doubt worked in the 
harvest field also, but were probably en- 
gaged in binding and stacking the 
sheaves, and thus were paid out of an 
aggregate sum given for reaping an 
acre of any kind of grain, so we can- 
not get the exact wage for them as 
reapers. Up to that time, about 1340, 
labor which was especially designated 
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Threshing in the Middle Ages 





as women’s work was paid at the rate 
of 2 cents a day. That lower price is 
recorded only for gathering stubble for 
thatching after the harvest, a wholly 
unskilled operation. Rogers says in this 
connection that, estimated proportion- 
ately, women’s services were not badly 
paid. If we reckon 2 cents a day, as 
equal to 16 cents in present money, the 
earliest rate of payment made to women, 
the female members of the peasant’s 
household who were engaged in outdoor 
work got relatively as good wages as 
women get now who are employed on 
farms. 


Women as bean-planters got higher 
wages than they did as harvesters. A 


woman got 16 cents an acre for sowing 


2 bushels of seed and could plant % a 
rood or % of an acre every day. ‘“‘Af- 
ter the Black Death, which swept over 
England and left a very real scarcity of 
labor in its wake, the value of women’s 
labor was doubled.” After that one 
rarely finds a record of wages for less 
than 4 cents a day. 

Haying seasons provided considerable 
work and wages for women because 
the customary demand upon villeins 
and cottars for “mowing” did not in- 
clude “making” the hay. This was 
done generally by the regular servants 
of the house, or else by women who 
worked at tedding and cocking and 
were paid either by the day or by the 





piece. In 1273 the price per acre for 
making was 5 cents. By 1286 it had 
fallen to 4 cents; the plague years 


1347-50 sent the wage up to 12 cents 
per acre; by 1399 it had come down to 
5 cents. The wages of the women, 
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Plowing in the 


therefore, experienced the same sort of 


rise as did those of the men who 
mowed. 
When a woman was earning’ her 


wages as an assistant thatcher she was 
dubbed a homo or helper. It was reg- 
ularly considered as a woman’s job and 
she was willing to do it, even if she had 
to be recorded in expense accounts as 
a man for doing it. 

The washing and shearing of sheep 
provided another opportunity to women 
for wage earning. It seems to have 
been thought of generally as woman’s 
work and the rate of wage was _ uni- 
form. Up to 1300, sheep were washed 
and sheared for two cents the score. By 
1320 the rate was “a penny the 16.” 
Later a woman had to shear only 8 
sheep to earn a penny. The sheep 
raised then were small, and_ the 
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skill and responsibility. A tailor had 4 
cents a day and was probably boarded; 
a dauber, who laid mud or mortar over 
wattled walls, had 5% cents a day;:a 
plasterer had 6 cents; a cooper 5 cents; 


a saddler had 7 cents. 
ame =. 
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Middle Ages 


By the close of the fourteenth cent- 
ury, prices of labor had risen so much 
on account of the scarcity of labor that 
Parliament felt called to legislate to re- 
strain them or prevent further upward 
movement. As usual, the scarcity ‘ of 
labor affected the cheaper kinds more 
fully than the more expensive. It was 
the carter and swine-herder that both- 


ered the steward and the lord when 
they hired or paid labor. ‘It is agreed 
and asserted that the farm _ superin- 


tendent or bailiff for husbandry, as he 
was called, take $3.20 a year and his 
clothing once a year at most, the master 
hind, the carter, and the shepherd each 
$2.40, the oxherd and the cowherd 
$1.60, the swineherd, the woman laborer 
and the dairymaid each $1.44 and, the 
ploughman $1.68 at most.”’ In order to 
prevent farm boys and girls from enter- 





Harrowing in the Middle Ages 


fleeces _ light. Records for 1339 
show women earning 3 cents a day 
and being fed besides. Wages for men 
at this period—the middle of the 14th 
century—were not so very much higher 
for work requiring the same amount of 


ing the crafts, Parliament ‘“‘ordained and 
asserted that he or she who is employed 
in laboring at the plough and cart or 
other labor or service of husbandry. until 
they be of the age of twelve years shall 
remain henceforward at that labor.” 
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On Thursday evening of last Farmers’ Week The 
To Former Countryman was host to all former board members 
Board Members _ in Ithaca at that time. The occassion was an in- 
formal supper. The present board has decided to 
make this an annual affair and will be glad to welcome all former board 
members at The Countryman office on the Thursday evening of this 
Farmers’ Week, at six o’clock. The date is February 15. 
We hope to see many members of past boards at this supper. Put 
it on your Farmers’ Week program and write us now stating whether 
or not you will be with us. 


Place red lines around February 12-17 on your new 
Get Ready! calendar. Call in your neighbors and talk with your 

friends about the biggest week of the year. The whole 
family is coming this year, so it’s none too early to make plans for 
Farmers’ Week at Cornell. Information is being accumulated and 
condensed into some few hundred lectures by the College staff; registra- 
tion, information and, many other student committees are at work; 
even the railroads are making special rates for the family army—the 
army that is planning to capture more facts about better farming and 
better farm homes. Mr. Farmer, the remaining tasks are yours. The 
College, the farm bureaus, the schools and, the newspapers of the state 
are inviting you to attend the program—full to the last minute. Social 
gatherings, speaking contests, exhibits, and practical lectures and dem- 
onstrations are only a part. 
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“And they gave us everything under the sun,” a last year’s attend- 
ant, said, “from shoeing a horse to bacteria in a baby’s stomach, from 
potato blight to picking chickens, and from organ recitals to apple 
raising.” Most gatherings are instructive, many are both entertain- 
ing and instructive but seldom do we find elsewhere gatherings that are 
instructive, entertaining and also practical. 


At no time during the ten years that the Honor 

A New Force in System has been in effect, more or less, have the 

The Honor System prospects of its full realization appeared more 

bright. In the past the main trouble has been 

with the honest students, who would not themselves cheat, but who, 

seeing one of the dishonest minority in the act of offending, excuse 
themselves from reporting him, thus: 

“Let him cheat if he’s low enough: it’s none of our business, and, 
anyhow, he’s cheating nobody but himself.” 

The New Grading system is designed to correct this attitude. 
When, at the end of the term, the marks are taken and arranged in 
numerical order, the highest at the top; and then the first ten are 
counted off, and a line drawn to separate the A’s from the B’s; and then 
another twenty are counted off, and another line drawn to separate the 
B’s from the C’s—can’t you see what will happen? The student who gets 
a high mark by cheating, who dishonestly gets his mark somewhere 
above the middle of the column, crowds an honest student down among 
the low grades and perhaps out among the failures. The Cheat no longer 
cheats “nobody but himself ;” thievery is no longer “his own business,” 
and becomes the business of the class and of the college community. 

This new scheme of things is now at work. As soon as the students 
realize what it means, prompt and vigorous action will be taken—action 
precipitated by self-interest, perhaps, but none the less effective to 
purge the Honor System of dishonesty and disinterest. 


Owing to the increasing car shortage, the fer- 
Car Shortage and _tilizer situation for the average farmer threatens 
Fertilizer Situation to become serious. Dealers and manufacturers 

of fertilizers tell us that there is a shortage of 
over 150,000 cars and it is getting greater every day. Statistics show 
that spring shipments of fertilizers usually require 300,000 cars. Most 
of the fertilizer shipping in past years has been done during six or eight 
weeks in the spring. Due to the inability of fertilizer manufacturers 
to get cars, this plan must be radically changed this year or it will re- 
sult in a large number of farmers going without the fertilizer they need. 
It is urged that every farmer order his fertilizer at once and have it 
shipped before the rush season. It will be easier for him to haul his 
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fertilizer now than in the spring and he will be assured of having it on 
the spot when he needs it. 


The past month at Cornell has seen the arousal of deep 
Interest in interest in the breeding of wild game. In response to this 
Wild Game _ interest and to present to those readers who were not 

present at the lectures the subject matter which has 
aroused so much interest, The Countryman has secured from Mr. 
Quarles, of the American Game Protective Association, two illustrated 
articles concerning this movement. They will appear in early issues. 


There seems to be an unfortunate tendency on the part 
Education of students taking courses in arts literally to abhor what 

is scientific or practical. They not only show no interest 
in things of this nature but they have also come to look upon scientific 
and practical people as shallow brained and inferior. They believe that 
scientific enthusiasm is indicative of brute bodily force, a lack of well- 
bred refinement. To many of our typical arts students education is a 
thorough understanding of history, literature, music, philosophy, psy- 
chology and, nothing more. That is their definition of education. We 
like the definition which Mr. Charles Schwab, President of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation gives for education—the learning to do one’s 
work well. 


It is not a matter of who was right nor is it a matter of who was 
wrong. At the age of ten they were companions, with everything in 
common, but at the age of fifty they were strangers, with nothing in 
common. Jim went to grammar school, to high school, and to college; 
Dick stayed in their cabin, their home, and their woods. Jim read 
books, played football, and sang college songs; Dick shot game, paddled 
his boat, and talked with his dog. What was pleasing and joyous to 
one became displeasing and unjoyous to the other. Now after forty 
long years, no longer do we wonder why Jim is not Dick, why Dick 
is not Jim. 


Are the present exorbitant freight charges on milk justifiable? 
If there are objections, from whom should they come? Think it over! 


During the past month a 
series of ten lectures on 
the breeding of wild game 
were delivered in Roberts’ 
Assembly. The lectures were under the 
auspices of of the Poultry Association 
and the Agassiz Club. They were well 
attended and aroused a great deal of 
interest in the relatively undeveloped 
field of which they treated. 

Mr. E. A. Quarles, Director of the 
Game Breeding Department of the 
American Game Protective Association, 
spent two weeks in Ithaca and delivered 
eight of the lectures. He also super- 
vised the care and feeding of the pheas- 
ants, bob-whites, quail, Canada geese 
and white mallard ducks, which were on 
exhibition in the pens of the poultry 
department. 

On Friday, December 9, Mr. Harry 
Rogers, Superintendent of the State 
Game Farm at Sherburne gave demon- 
strations of the preparation of game 
rations and various methods of hand- 
ling game. Mr. H. K. Job, State Orni- 
thologist of Massachusetts, delivered the 
ninth lecture of the series on Wednes- 
day, December 13. 

On the evening of the same day, Mr. 
Quarles and Mr. Job were the guests of 
the two student organizations at a ban- 
quet in the Home Economics Audi- 
torium. Professor Needham, acting as 
toastmaster, introduced Dean A. R. 
Mann, Professor J. E. Rice, Dr. A. A. 
Allen, Mr. C. E. Treman and Mr. Louis 
A. Fuertes, who together with the guests 
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of honor were the speakers of the even- 
ing. 

The attendance at the lectures and 

banquet and the spirit of interest mani- 
fested have been taken by those con- 
cerned as an augur of the future de- 
velopment and success of game farming 
at Cornell. 
The annual Farmers’ 
Week of the College 
of Agriculture will be 
held this year during 
the week of February 12-17. Professor 
R. H. Wheeler, ’09, of the Extension 
Department is the general chairman of 
the affair. 


Farmers’ Week 
Feb. 12-17 


The annual fruit show of 
the Pomology Department 
was held on the second 
floor of Roberts’ Hall from 
December 7 to 9. In several respects 
this exhibit of fruit showed advances 
over former ones. Exchanges were 
made with nearly every experiment sta- 
tion in the United States and with some 
in Canada. This feature gave the stu- 
dents an excellent means of observing 
the variations of the same apple under 
different conditions of soil and climate. 
Pears and English walnuts from Cali- 
fornia and several varieties of tropical 
fruit from the sub-station at Miami, 
Florida, showed the diversity of the nat- 
ural products of the country. 

The young orchard on the University 
farms which was planted six years ago 
this next spring has come into bearing 
and for the first time the exhibit of 
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home-grown fruits are gathered into one 
group. In all, over 125 varieties of 
apples were represented on the tables. 


Two prizes are being 
Prizes Offered offered by the Boston 

Society of Natural His- 
tory from a fund, which was donated by 
the late William Johnson Walker, for 
the essays written by college undergrad- 
uates on any subject relating to natural 
history. A prize of $60, which may be 
increased to $100 in case of exceptional 
merit, will be awarded to the writer of 
the best paper and a prize of $50 to the 
writer of the next best paper. Manu- 
scripts must be in the hands of the so- 
ciety not later than March 1, 1917. 


At a regular meeting of 
Round-Up the Round-Up, held Mon- 
Meeting day evening, December 

11, K. J. Suelke of the 
Animal Husbandry Department, gave an 
account of his visit to the International 
Live Stock Show at Chicago. Mr. 
Seulke represented the College at the 
Show which was held December 7-9. 

The sentiment at the Show seemed to 
be that it was the biggest, best and 
most successful “International” held 
since its inception. It was particularly 
gratifying to American Breeders to find 
that in many of the breeds, both of 
horses and fat stock, the first prizes 
were awarded to American bred an- 
imals, in competition with famous and 
heretofore undefeated imported cham- 
pions. The entries in all the breeds of 
draft horses were especially strong. In 
the hunters and jumpers some very good 
animals were shown, but the entries were 
not numerous. The showing of the beef 
breeds of cattle was good and of hogs 
and sheep was very strong. 

Mr. Seulke passed some _ pictures 
among the audience of some of the 
prize winning beef, swine and sheep, 
which seemed to impress upon the mem- 
bers of Round-Up the high standard 
which must be attained to get in the 
money at the /nternational. 
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1900—A circular let- 
History of ter was sent to the 
Home Economics farmers’ wives of 
at Cornell the State asking 
them if they desired 

a reading course parallel to that issued 
to the farmers. 

1901—Membership of the reading 
courses—6,000. First bulletins were 
published. 

1904—First winter course in Home 
Economics was held in Morrill Hall. 
Twenty representatives and lecturers 
from other institutions formed the 
course. 

1904—First course relating to home 
economics established with a University 
credit of two hours. 

1907—Department of Home Econom- 
ics established in the College of Agri- 
culture. 

1911—The first graduating class con- 
sisted of five members. 

1916—There are 300 women reg- 
istered in the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. 


The following men are members of 
the senior honorary societies of the col- 
lege: 


Hebs-sa: W. C. Bartsch, I. H. Budd, 
P. R. Chappell, C. S. Cooper, W. P. 
Crim, P. C. Cutler, H. G. Fischer, H. B. 
Flock, E. Frey, J. C. Gardner, J. E. 
Houck, J. H. Howard, G. S. Kephart, 
W. C. Kreuzer, D. S. Morgan, H. J. 
Ludington, A. W. Richards, C. D. Smith, 
W. S. Vanderbilt, John Wigsten and L. 
V. Windnagle. 


Helios: H. E. Allanson, F. F. Betts, 
M. C. Briggs, W. G. Cowan, C. S. Dana, 
A. D. Davies, H. J. Evans, A. D. Fonda, 
R. S. Frazer, S. C. Garman, C. E. Gates, 
A. W. Gibson, H. O. Johnson, C. B. 
Loudenslager, R. C. Parker, R. F. Per- 
kins, L. R. Skinner, E. I. Tinkham, F. 
R. Walkley, C. F. Walter. 


The main structure of the new ob- 
servatory, situated on the north bank 
of Beebe Lake, is now almost entirely 
completed. Installation of instruments 
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and work on the dome still remains. It 
is expected that this will be accom- 
plished and that the observatory will be 
ready for use by the beginning of the 
second term in February. 


The following agricultural students 
were chosen to speak at the annual New 
York State Fruit Growers’ convention 
at Rochester during the first week in 
January, as a result of the Rochester 
Stage competitions: F. P. Cullinan, 
"17: D. &. Dill, °17; Gladys Hess, °17; 
C. B. Loudenslager, ’i7, and J. T. 
Owens, ’17. 


Flora Rose, Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics, spoke on “Milk as a Food” on 
December 15 before the Annual Farm 
Bureau Meeting of Cortland County, 
which met at Cortland. Her recent bul- 
letin ‘Milk a Cheap Food” has recently 
been published. 


Martha Van Rensselaer, Professor of 
Home Economics, spoke at a meeting of 
the Farm Bureau Association of Che- 
nango County held in Norwich on De- 
cember 2. She also addressed the Farm 
Bureau Association of Otsego County at 
Oneonta on December 5. On November 


A SERMON 


IN 


ONE SCENE 


The scene is Roberts’ Assembly during a class in Extension Speaking. An 
earnest and aspiring student has just finished a speech on Cost Accounting. 
The class has been told that comnlete cost accounts may be kept in three min- 
utes a day. As the speaker finishes his last sentence, Professor Everett rises, 
takes a grip on the arm-holes of his vest, cocks his head on one side and speaks. 


Prof. E.—Were you ever on a farm? 


Stude—A coupla summers. 


Prof. E.—Well, when you were on this farm did you help with the books? 
Stude—No; got the dope in Farm Management. 
Prof. E—Well, when you were on that farm did you ever pitch manure? 


Stude—Yes sir! Lots of it. 


Prof. E.—Well, the next time you talk to us, tell us about pitching 


manure. 


(Wild applause from the class; CURTAIN.) 


For the last few years it has been 
the custom for Frigga Fylgae to give a 
fair sometime in April or May. They 
have decided to omit this feature this 
year and concentrate all their efforts 
upon entertaining farmers’ week. It is 
planned to conduct a candy booth on 
the main floor of Roberts Hall, a lunch 
counter in the basement, and perhaps a 
tea-room on the second floor of the 
Home Economics Building. Some form 
of entertainment will also be given at 
the Kermis by this society. 





16 she spoke on extension work in home 
economics before the convention of the 
Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. This is the first time that 
the department of Home Economics has 
been represented on the program. 


During the month of January Prof. 
E. S. Savage, ’07, Prof. K. J. Seulke, 
and L. A. Maynard from the Department 
of Animal Husbandry visited the Inter- 
national Live Stock Show at Chicago. 
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Miss Bertha Titsworth conducted the 
first extension school in sewing ever 
held in the State, at Halcott Center dur- 
ing the week of November 20. 


The committee for the annual ban- 
quet of the College of Agriculture is as 
follows: Helen L. Adams, 717, F. T. 
Betts, ’17, H. J. Evans, ’17, A. D. Fonda, 
17, E. J. Gates, ’17, Helen O. Kirken- 
dall, 717, G. T. Dibble, ’18, R. B. Evans, 
718, C. G. Hoffman, 718, Marion Lewis, 
718, N. T. Newton, 719, E. B. Daum, Sp. 


The following have been elected as 
class officers by the juniors in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture: President, H. S. 
Sisson; Vice-President, Ernestine Deck- 
er; Secretary-Treasurer, H. B. Ortner; 
Representative to the Agricultural As- 
sembly, R. G. Knapp. 


Mr. Kirkpatrick, instructor in the De- 
partment of Vegetable Gardening, spoke 
at the annual meeting of the Iowa Po- 
tato and Truck Gardening Association. 
His subjects were “Canning the Sur- 
plus of the Market Garden” and Train- 
ing Tomatoes.”’ 

The pickling concern of Lutz and 
Schramm of Pittsburg are planning a 
salting station for pickles at Ithaca. In 
view of this Mr. Wilkinson of the Veg- 
etable Gardening Department has been 
in consultation with the local growers 
with reference to growing the neces- 
sary acreage. 





The main greenhouse of the Veget- 
able Gardening Department, which has 
remained for three years in an incom- 
plete state, is now being completed. The 
basement is also being equipped for 
mushroom and rhubarb forcing. 


As a forerunner of the 1918 semi- 
centennial celebration Murray Edward 
Pooley, ’80, has just published a book 
entitled “‘A Story Historical of Cornell 
University with Biographies of Dis- 
tinguished Cornellians.” It is dedicated 
to Andrew D. White. The book consists 


of a brief history of the University, an 
announcement of the coming semi-cen- 
tennial and grand reunions, biographies 
of the founder, presidents and acting- 
presidents, and biographies of promi- 
nent alumni. Articles on various activ- 
ities of the University follow. The book 
also includes lists of fraternities, hon- 
orary societies and benefactors; descrip- 
tions of the buildings; lists of pro- 
fessors; and finally a classification of 
distinguished Cornellians first on the 
basis of classes and then according to 
the fields of their endeavors. 


The following speakers have survived 
the last cut and will speak at the annual 
Eastman Stage: Miss G. M. Hess, ’17; 
F. P. Cullinan, 717; C. B. Loudenslager, 
’17; J. T. Owens, ’17; Russell Lord, ’18; 
G. E. Peabody, ’18; D. S. Dilts, °17, 
alternate. 


The Department of Poultry of this 
University took a prominent part in the 
annual poultry show held at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, Dec. 
5 to 9. A fact that caused considerable 
comment from visitors in search of the 
egg-producing strains was that all the 
prizes were awarded for good _ looks, 
none for good performances. The fol- 
lowing comment, however, was made 
concerning the activities of the Cornell 
factor at the show by the New York 
Times: 

“About the only recognition of the 
perpetual use of the fowl as an egg ma- 
chine was that accorded by the repre- 
sentatives of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Cornell University and the 
State Agricultural Society, which had 
demonstrations at the show, teaching 
visitors how to tell the good layer from 
the poor one, the economical fowl from 
the expensive one. In these lectures and 
demonstrations with hens and pullets 
not a word was said about the perfec- 
tion of plumage and cleanliness of legs, 
for which ribbons were being awarded 
on the floor below. 

“It was intimated that somewhere, 
some day, the practical side of poultry 
raising would obtain recognition at the 
shows, and the Cornell demonstrators, 
who told how to pick out a pullet which 


(Continued on page 322) 
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’74,-B. Agr.—William Rane Lazenby, 
professor of forestry in Ohio State 
University, died at Columbus on Sep- 
tember 14 of pneumonia. In the pass- 
ing of Professor Lazenby there is _ re- 
moved from us one who has devoted 
his life with marked 
success to the ad- 
vancement of agri- 
culture and_ agri- 
cultural education. 

He was born ona 
farm at Belona, 
Yates County, N. Y. 
December 5, 1850; 
he entered Cornell 
University in the 
fall of 1870, and 
graduated with his 
class in 1874. Dur- 
ing this period, he 
not only kept up his 
studies but also sup- 
ported himself by 
labor, first, on the 
university farm and 
campus, and later, 
in the botanical de- 
partment. This at times was an ex- 
tremely difficult thing to do, as the 
compensation for such labor was small, 
and the time that he could spare for 
this work was limited. At times he 
was greatly discouraged; but the stead- 
fastness of purpose, which was a 
prominent characteristic of his entire 
career, kept him at his_ self-imposed 
task. In spite of the handicap of the 
necessity of self support he was so suc- 
cessful in his studies that he won the 





Ezra Cornell prize in Agriculture and 
on graduation he was made a member 
of the teaching staff of the University. 

His first appointment was an Instruc- 
tor in Horticulture; later he was pro- 
moted to an Assistant Professorship in 
Horticulture, which 
position he held till 
he was called to the 
Ohio State Univer- 
sity. As he was the 
first member of 
the Cornell Faculty 
whose duties were 
limited to  Horti- 
culture, he may be 
regarded as_ the 
founder of the hor- 
ticultural depart- 
ment of this institu- 
tion. 

He was called to 
the Ohio State Uni- 
versity as professor 
of botany and horti- 
culture in 1881, 
which position he 
held til] 1892, when 
his title was changed to-professor of 
horticulture and forestry; since 1910 
his field has been restricted to for- 
estry. 

Professor Lazenby published much on 
the subjects that he taught. He spent 
many of his summer vacations in study- 
ing horticulture and forestry in Europe. 
He was a fellow the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, a 
founder and past president of the Ohio 
Academy of Science and a life member 
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of the American Pomological Associa- 
tion and the American Forestry Society. 
His wife and a daughter, who is a stu- 
dent in Smith College, survive him. 

In his undergraduate days at Cornell, 
Professor Lazenby was a great favorite 
with his fellow students. His genial 
good nature, his unselfishness, and his 
great earnestness won the hearts of 
those associated with him. Already at 
that early period in kis career, he was 
devotedly interested in the career of 
agriculture, and took a prominent part 
in the work of the Grange and of Agri- 
cultural and horticultural societies, and 
later his influence in these organizations 
did much to bring their support to the 
development of the agricultural work at 
Cornell. He also took a prominent part 
in the movement that resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, drafting the 
bill, the passage of which by the New 
York State Legislature, established this 
station. 

While Professor Lazenby found his 
great interest in life the mastery and 
development of his special field in 
science, it was the human side of him 
that had the strongest hold on _ his 
friends and colleagues. He never lost 
an opportunity of service to his friends 
or others in need; sympathy, helpful- 
ness and loyalty were his characteristic 
qualities as a man and friend; and his 
loss to all of us who knew and loved 
him is irreparable. 

J. H. Comstock. 


790, B. S.—Charles T. Brace of 530 
Chestnut Street, Richmond Hill, Long 
Island, announced the marriage of his 
daughter, Ruth Minnie Brace, ’16, to 
Ismond Ellis Knapp, 715, on November 
30. The bride’s mother was Minnie 
Christiance, ’92. The best man at the 
wedding ceremony was T. A. Baker, ’14. 
Mr. and Mrs. Knapp will make their 
home in Petrolia, Pa. 


791, B. S. A.; ’97, M. S. A.—Jared 
VanWagenen, Jr., of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, opened Columbia 
University’s series of free agricultural 
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lectures on December 8 with a talk on 
“The pro and con of farm life by a 
farmer, the son of a farmer.” 


700, W. C.—George R. Schauber is 
running the farm taken from the virgin 
forest by his great grandfather in 1776. 
He is specializing in fruit for the highest 
class trade besides doing some plant 
breeding work in connection with the 
Department at Cornell. He has worked 
nine years in developing Webber’s Early 
Dent or Cornell No. 12 corn. He is still 
working to improve this variety and is 
also developing a white cob strain of 
the same variety. 


’04, W. C.—Mark B. Bacon is holding 
a responsible position on a large country 
estate at Emilie, Pa. Hay, potatoes, 
dairying and hog raising are the prin- 
cipal pursuits. Recently they have 
taken up to some extent the breeding 
of running horses. 


706, Sp.—Ernest Kelly after leaving 
Cornell spent a year in certified milk 
production work at Montclair, N. J., and 
a year in the city milk business in New- 
ark. In 1909 he was appointed deputy 
dairy and food commissioner in the 
State of Washington. Since 1910 he 
has been connected with the market 
milk investigations of the Department 
of Agriculture at Wasington, D. C., and 
assumed charge of this work in 1918. 
His address is 1514 Oak Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


’07—Immediately after leaving Cor- 
nell Robert Stanton, son of Theodore 
Stanton, ’74, took the degree of Master 
in Agriculture from the French National 
Agriculture School. At the outbreak of 
the war he joined the French Foreign 
Legion. His knowledge of French, Ger- 
man and English soon attracted the at- 
tention of the military authorities in 
Paris. After serving a year in Paris he 
was transferred to the western front 
where he is now acting in the capacity 
of interpreter and chauffer at the head- 
quarters of the seventh Corps of the 
British army in Flanders. 

(Continued on page 328) 
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Cream Separators 


SAVE IN SEVEN WAYS 
QU ANTITY sof cream that no other separator will cover completely, 


particularly under the harder conditions of every-day use. 


QUALITY of cream as evidenced by De Laval butter always scoring 


highest in every important contest. 


LABOR in every way over any gravity system, and also over any other sepa- 


rator, by turning easier, being simpler, easier to clean and requring no 
adjustment. 


TIM by hours over any gravity system, and as well over any other separator 
by reason of greater capacity and the same reasons that save labor. 


COST since while a De Laval cream separator may cost a little more than a 
poor one to begin with it will last from ten to twenty years, while other 
separators wear out and require to be replaced in from 
one to five years. 


PROFIT in more and better cream, with less la- 
bor and effort, every time milk is put 
through the machine, twice a day, or 730 times a year for 
every year the separator lasts. 


SATISFACTION “3.33.20 -%2" 


consideration, and 
can only come from knowing you have the best separator, 
and being sure you are at all times accomplishing the best 
possible results. 





The DeLaval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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The Small Farm Tractor 
(Continued from page 298) 
‘wth which he is already familiar. Now 
:on soft ground if the steering effort is 
on the drive wheels traction varies so 
rapidly that guiding from the imple- 
‘ment requires constant attention and 
‘considerable quickness. On the other 
‘hand, it gives a machine very light, 
‘quickly attached, and of exceedingly 
small dimensions as compared with 
those machines whose guidance is 
eared for by special wheels. We also 
find motor and implement incorporated 
into a single unit—a “motor plow” so 
to speak. 

When we begin to think of the cater- 
pillar tread, laying as it does a small 
unit pressure and having vast tractive 
‘effort, it would seem that we are 
operating a mechanical ant, but it is 
doubtful if the real ant is as puzzled 
by the dirt on her feet as the designer 
is by the grit, sand and mud which can 
work into his jointed metal track. An 
interesting type of design is that in 
which to facilitate turning there is a 
single caterpillar tread, the direction 
-being guided by two front wheels, the 
crawler being free to oscillate ver- 
tically about the drive wheel axis. An- 
other interesting design is that machine 
in which the two driving wheels are 
locked to the main shaft so that they 
must turn together while the machine 
is going straight ahead and then be re- 
leased from each other by means of a 
jaw clutch in order to make turns. This 
has been brought about by the diffi- 
culty experienced from one wheel slip- 
ping when the two drive wheels were 
propelled through a differential gear. 
Here it seems again that the tractor 
will depart widely from the type of 
construction prevalent in the truck and 
pleasure car, because undoubtedly the 
differential, on ground of varied tex- 
ture, is a constant source of difficulty. 
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It was no doubt this trouble with the 
differential that encouraged certain de- 
signers to use one very broad drive 
wheel for the double purpose of lighten- 
ing the unit pressures on the ground 
and give continuous tractive effort re- 
gardless of surface variations. A single 
broad drive does not make short turns 
nicely, it tends to shove straight ahead. 


Another effort to circumvent the evils 
of the differential was tried out on the 
small caterpillar in which little friction 
clutches, actuated rudder fashion, en- 
abled the operator to put different 
traction on the two driving treads, thus 
guiding the machine by moving one 
crawler faster than the other. Num- 
erous designs for making the wheel 
hang to the ground have been worked 


out. Some are simply spikes which pro- 
ject down into the surface of the 
ground, others are lugs backed by 


springs so that there is a yielding to 
the wheel’s tangential effort, while still 
others are bars and lugs of various 
forms. 

As a general proposition it may be 
said that the problems of power and 
transmission for the tractor have been 
solved, but it cannot be said that the 
means for exerting tractive effort by 
the machine from its contact with the 
ground can as yet be considered satis- 
factory. Whether the small tractor will 
finally crystallize out into one general 
type designed not only for plowing but 
for field and road work as well, or 
whether we must be content with special 
types for special purposes, we cannot 
say. We must admit, however, that the 
tractor as an economic factor is of more 
than passing importance. It may never 
represent the huge expenditure paid out 
for the pleasure car or motor truck, but 
we may at least take satisfaction in the 
fact that it can never entail as great an 
economic waste as may justly be charged 
against the former. 
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and original 
balanced ration 
for horses and ¢ 
mutes, made under P 
the formula origi- //' 
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only cracked 
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Peters’ Proven Products : 
Quality Alfalfa Feeds ie 


Are Clean Feeds Made in a Clean Mill— I 
That’s Important 


Fattening Feeds Dairy Feeds 3 

High Score—Alfal-Fat Alfalfa Queen—June Pasture Fl 
Submilk Calf Meal Hog-Profit Swine Feed E 
Feed Corn Meal Choice Alfalfa Meal | 

Red Feather Poultry Feeds g 

Send for Booklets—Samples—Prices qi 
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Power Washer 


WOMAN’S FRIEND 





A REAL POWER WASHER 


Round rubber rubs the clothes, turns them 
over and over and forces the hot, soapy water 
through them. Washes tub full perfectly 
clean in 5 minutes) No Wringers to shift. 
Nothing to get out of order. 
price to introduce. Catalogue Free. 


Special low 


BLUFFTON MFG. CO. 
Ohio 






. . 
Superiorit 
Blue Ribbon Winners are like the better 
grades of Rope and Binder Twine — worth 


more because of high quality. 


= OLUMBIAN 
—Y Rope2-Binder Twine 


—— 
are superior because every foot of Columbian is made 
from high quality long fibre, — honestly and carefully 
manufactured into Rope and Twine. 

The satisfaction you get from using Columbian wil) 
make you a constant user. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 





140-170 GENESEE ST., “The Cordage City,” AUBURN, N. 


Branches: New York Chicago Boston 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 316) 


promised to be a good layer instead of 
a prize winner, hoped that that day 
might not be far away, because of the 
economic value which would result in 
encouraging men to breed chickens 
which would lay 200 eggs a year instead 
of those whose feathers were without 
spot or blemish. 

“It was pointed out that the famous 
Leghorn hen of a year ago, Lady Eglan- 
tine, was about as commonplace a fowl 
in appearance as ever pecked about a 
farmyard, thought as an egg producer 
she had had no equal in America. Yet 
she could not have come within gunshot 
of getting a ribbon from the shapely, 
full-feathered, petted pullets of the pens 
decorated with blue ribbons and special 
prize streamers. 

“One demonstrator took an ordinary 
50-cent hen of the barynyard, grasped 
her by the neck, made an incision with a 
rapier-like instrument in her head, and 
in less than three minutes had a dead, 
dry-picked and perfectly prepared broil- 
er ready for the spit in front of the 
crowd of men and women who watched 
the operation as if entranced, and broke 
into as rapturous demonstrative ap- 
plause over the scientific operation of 
killing a chicken without evident bleed- 
ing or apparent pain as would a crowd 
of musicians over the marvelous per- 
formance of a symphony. He received 
no blue ribbon from the management 
for the performance, which was repeat- 
ed two or three times daily to crowds 
which were willing to vote him a gold 
medal for the excellence of his work. 
He was merely known to them as ‘that 
expert poultryman from Cornell Uni- 
versity.’ ”’ 


The Winter Course students in the 
Department of Poultry will take a trip 
on January 4, 5 and 6. The points to 
be visited are Utica, Richfield Springs, 
Otego, Norwich, Cortland and Homer. 
About forty students will attend the 
trip. Professors Benjamin and Andrews 
will have charge. 


On Nov. 14, 1916, officers for the 
year were elected by the freshmen in 
agriculture. A. A. Whitehall, the tem- 
porary chairman, was automatically 
elected as president. The other officers 

(Continued on page 324) 
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2 More Quarts 
avlldacnndecd RCs 


‘S eds of dairymen report a gain of two quarts of 

oe es from eachoow because they use International 

ss Special Dairy Feed. Figure out what this would mean 

= from your herd. And remember that International Special 

Dairy Feed costs less to feed than home-grown grains. 
There is not a single month of the year when 


International Special Dairy Feed 


cannot be fed with profit. It is an ideal all-year’round ready grain ration. 


i oney. More milk means more money for you. And the surest 
ee a weak milk at the lowest cost is to feed your herd — 
national Special Dairy Feed. Some of the country’s foremost dairymen have 
proved this to be a fact. ; ; 
Goto Your Dealer. Try one ton—the result will be so good you will never again 
be without International Special Dairy Feed. Be sure you get International. 

Manufactured Only By 


Internationa! Sugar Feed Company 
Minneapolis.Minn. Mills At Minneapolis & Memphis. 











Outwitting the Frost King 


When the snow lies 
decp on mcadow and pas- 
ture, the farsecing dairyman re- 
joices in histrusty Natco Silo. Sweet, 
juicy and free from mold, the silage hclds 
the cows to full milk flow and puts flesh on the 


steers and fattening lambs. Your corn crop will go 
40% farther when preserved in a 


Natco Imperishable Silo 


**The Silo that Lasts for Generations’’ 


Built of glazed hollow tile impervious to air and moisture, and frost-resis 
It’s the silo that needs no repairs—no painting—has no hoops to tight- 
en. Strongly reinforced and fully guaranteed. Simple in de- 
sign; only two shapes of tile used; any mason can erect a 
Natco, Will increase the value of your farm. 
Send for our Silo catalog and our book, ‘‘Natco on 
the Farm,”—both free, Tellus what you intend 
tobuild. We have valuable building plans 
—free. Write today. 


Natioral Fire Proofing Company 


1136 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

P 23 Temerice 
rompt ents 
“short Hauls 
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Waist High Alfalfa 
Instead of Kneelligh 


Pm 

When E. Z. Hitt, of Altenburg, Mo., 
bought his LIMEPULVER he made 
generous applications of pulverized lime- 
stone. He writes: ‘Never before the application of pul- 
verized limestone could we grow alfalfa higher than 
knee high, butsince the application my first cutting was 
waist high and higher.”” 


Ghe Jeffrey [IMEPULVER 


Enables any farmer to grind limestone right onthe farm 
atthe rate of from 1 to 7 tons per hour. Rock can be 
fed weighing 60 lbs. or more, and inztantly reduc-d to 
dust, or crushed for road aad concrete work. Portable 
Every machine guaranteed. Write for trial offer. 

THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CoO. 
289 First AVENUR Co.tumpsrs, OnTO 





























Buy Trees 
DIRECT 


Why pay agents prices when you 
can buy direct from us the same 
quality at half the price? 


Remember This 


We pay all express or freight 
charges to your. station. We 
guarantee delivery of all trees and 
plants to you in good condition. 








If you deal with us, you must 
be satisfied. Not a dissatis- 
fied customer that we know 
of anywhere. 


Send for tradelist. 


W.P. Rupert & Son 


R. D. 1 Seneca, N. Y. 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 322) 


are as follows: Vice-President, Harriet 
Buckout; Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret 
Fortune; Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Russell LaBier. 


A new course has been installed in the 
Department of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Six Wisconsin 
weekly newspapers are represented by 
young men enrolled in this course called 
the “Country Newspaper.” Problems in 
reporting, editing, circulation, job print- 
ing, cost accounting and critic writing 
are studied under an experienced in- 
structor in country newspaper work. 


Dean A. R. Mann, ’04, Dean V. A. 
Moore, ’86, Professor G. F. Warren, ’03, 
and Professor W. A. Stocking, ’98, went 
to Albany on December 20 to confer 
with C. S. Wilson, ’04, State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. The meeting 
was in regard to the problem of the 
high cost of living and other topics in 
their relation to agriculture. 


Considerable difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in the installation of glass 
construction work on the new drill hall. 
An agreement between the University 
and the State as to whether the floor 
should be constructed of wood or con- 
crete has been brought about. Wooden 
floors are to be constructed. This will 
be the largest drill hall possessed by 
any University in this country. 


On Friday afternoon, December 15, 
Captain Thompson addressed the Cor- 
nell Cadet Corps in a body at Bailey 
Hall. He emphasized the obligation of 
the student to his country as a citizen 
and to the University as a student. He 
outlined the future policy of the mili- 
tary department at Cornell and request- 
ed the enthusiastic coéperation of the 
students in the effort of the department 
to make drill well worth while to the 
student and to the nation. 
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The secret of hog profits lies in making 


hogs eat and properly digest the greatest 
p quantity of good but low priced feed, and con- 
vert it into high grade pork in the shortest possible time. 


Sucrene Hog Meal 


Palatable, Nutritious, Economical 
A complete, scientifically balanced ration—takes the place 
of all grain feed in developing pigs and fattening hogs. 
Composed of molasses, corn meal, gluten feed, blood meal, ground 
and bolted wheat screenings, linseed meal and a little salt. 
Guaranteed analysis—16% Protein, 6% Fat, 
46% Carbohydrates and only 10% fibre. 


Promotes Health and Rapid Growth 


The Blood Meal in Sucrene Hog Meal is the finest bowel 


corrective known. Strong in animal protein, which hogs crave. 


The molasses makes the feed appetizing and aids the digestion, Oo ee ees 
tends to prevent and expel worms. an care and scien- = fase 
E . tific feeding of pigs fr: 

Hogs eat more, digest more, develop more rapidly—make a short andhogs. Reliable {32 
cut to hog profits—A splendid developing feed for young pigs and shoats. information, indis- 243 
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Sucrene fed hogs are more sturdy than corn fed hogs; stand ship- pensableto success- [" 
ul hog raising. 
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ment better—bring more money. 


If unable to get through dealer, order 
100 Ib. trial sack. Only $2.00 F. O. 


B. Mill. Please send me your free book on Scientific Hog 
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oS — 3 ws this coupon or Feeding and information on feeds checked below. 
“o} write us a postal. (20) 
a oak = Millin Co _—_ Dates Post ~ ne sae ~— Feed 
x Am ca " ucrene Ca a —Sucrene Poultry Feeds 

ess . g 9 —Sucrene Hog Meal —Amco Fat Maker (for steers) 


Sucrene Station 20 Peoria, Ill. 


set 
oo 


—Amco Dairy Feed (a strong protein feed for milk making.) 


(Send for 100 Ib. trial sack Sucrene Calf Meal 
Best Hog Feed He Ever Used $3, Hog Meal $2, f. 0. b. mill.) 


Joseph L. Leffel, Logansport, Ind. 
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— —Am anne enaes My name .. 
our Sucrene Hog Meal to my neigh- 
ors as the best hog feed! have ever RRR cobesssscereayopentstiaecn . eee 


used, I have used almost all kinds.* 
My dealer is 
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SWIFT’S 


LAYMORE 
Meat Scraps 


Make hens lay in winter when 
Eggs are scarce and high in 
price. Made from Fresh Meat 
Residues from U. S. Inspected 
Animals they are the cheap- 
est, cleanest, handiest Meat 
Feed on the market. Used by 
all Best Poultrymen. En- 
dorsed by all State Experi- 
ment Stations. If you are 
not feeding them you are los- 
ing money. For free sample 
and prices address 


Swift & Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Harrison Station 





For Cheese Making on the 
Farm Use Chr. Hansen's 


Rennet Tablets and 
Cheese Color 
Tablets 


Also try our 
Danish Butter Color 


It gives that beautiful golden 
June shade and does not affect, in 
the least degree, the aroma or 
flavor of the butter. 


Chr. Hansen’s 


Rennet Extract, Cheese Color, and 
Lactic Ferment Culture, have stood 
the test of time. 


Chr. Hansen's Laboratory 


Box 1212 Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Pork Production in New York 
(Continued from page 290) 
and fats are used, especially when suc- 
culence and exercise are limited, the 
results will be even more pronounced. 
Poor selection of feeds, without regard 
for the needs of the growing pig, will 
bring about a useless waste of feed, a 
diminution of size, and a weakening of 
the reproductive system which can not 
be overcome by later feeding or man- 

agement. 

The three elements in the ration of 
the growing pig that are more important 
than all others are: protein, succulence 
and, exercise. In New York State there 
are no elements that are more gen- 
erally ignored. Without the use of pro- 
tein in one form or another it is abso- 
lutely impossible to obtain the maximum 
growth. Without succulence it is im- 
possible to maintain the freshness, vigor 
and, laxative digestive systems found in 
pigs receiving a succulent feed in the 
ration. Exercise is necessary for the 
health and vigor of a hog at any age, 
but doubly so at the stage of develop- 
ment when the pig is building osseous, 
muscular, digestive and, reproductive 
systems to serve it throughout life. 

The system of management which 
provides the above elements most sat- 
isfactorily, when both economy of labor 
and feed are considered, is the system 
whereby the greatest possible use is 
made of pasture or forage crops, es- 
pecially during the growth of the pig. 

The pasture provided will depend 
upon the posibilities cf the soil to a 
large extent. Leguminous pastures are 
always to be preferred, and if alfalfa 
can be grown there is no better pasture 
throughout the summer if it is properly 
handled. Red clover also provides ex- 
cellent pasture although it does not last 
over so long a period of years. If al- 
falfa can not be produced and the 
breeder fails to get a stand of clover he 
may plan a rotation of crops to supply 
him with pasture throughout the sum- 
mer. Rye makes the earliest spring 
(Continued on page 328) 
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The Clinton House 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


The recognized headquarters for 


those atttending Farmers’ Week 


at Cornell since the inception of 


this annual gathering. 


American and European 


Plans 


Club Breakfasts 
Fifty Cent Luncheons 
Seventy-five Cent Dinners 


A postal will 
bring you a 
booklet and 
all other in- 
formation 


We would suggest that you make re- 


servations early in order to be accom- 
modated as the facilities are limited. 


The Clinton House 


Jas. B. E. Bush, Manager 


Where you saw it will help you, them anda us 











i 0. & &. 


Basketball 


Schedule 


Jan. 


= 15—Dartmouth - 


- - at Hanover 


23—Pennsylvania - 


- - at Ithaca 


27—Princeton - - 
- - at Princeton 





Milk without 


Sediment 


Perfectly clarified and 
pasturized in a_ plant 
open for inspection at all 
times. Ideal milk for 
babies as_ pasturizing 
kills all disease germs. 


All kinds 


Ice Cream, Ices and Sherbets 


on order 


Sanitary Ice Cream 


& Milk Co., Inc. 


701 W. State Both Phones 912 
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Pork Production in New York 
(Continued from page 326) 


pasture if sown in the fall. Rape, peas 
and, oats sown at the rate of two 
bushels of oats, two bushels of peas 
and, three to five pounds of rape per 
acre gives a good pasture that lasts un- 
til late summer after which a crop of 
rape alone will furnish pasture until 
the snow flies. Pigs on pasture should 
be rung so that the pastures will last 
longer. Pigs will obtain more feed from 
a pasture if they are allowed to pasture 
only a part of the field at a time. 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 318) 


Since leaving the University, Stan- 
ton has been engaged in two kinds of 
scientific work. When the war broke 
out he was one of the experts in the In- 
ternational Bureau of Public Hygiene 
under the auspices of the French foreign 
office. Before this time he continued 
his university work, acting at one time 
as assistant in the Paris Superior Agri- 
culture School and at another as assist- 
ant in the Department of Minerology at 
the University of Paris. When the war 
broke out he had just taken the degree 
of Bachelor of Law at the Paris Law 
School. At this time he was pursuing 
scientific studies at the Sorborne, and 
had nearly completed his thesis for the 
degree of Doctor of Science when he 
was called to the front. 


708, Sp.—H. C. Atwater is a member 
of the firm C. W. Atwater & Son of 
Agawam, Massachusetts. These nurs- 
eries are given over to the raising of 
ornamental shrubs and perennials. Prop- 
erty owners in this district are fully 
aroused to the advantages of such plant- 
ings to their holdings and Atwater says 
that business is brisk. 


708, W. C.—J. G. K. Duer writes 
that he is at present acting in the capac- 
ity of foreman on the Nissequogue 


(Continued on page 332) 
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Bacteria of Uncleanliness 


Bacteria of uncleanliness are real factors to be considered in every problem of sani- 
tation. 


You either feed them, permitting multiplication in almost incredible numbers, or 
you literally starve them out. Obviously you prefer the latter, and what is equally ap- 


comes nearer putting bacteria on the starva- 
tion basis than any other known washing 
material, as its use abundantly proves. 

It does it because it possesses greater wash- 
ing power, because it does not attack the sur- 


face washed, because it rinses easily and because it contains no organic matter. 
It was made purposely to cope with the conditions of uncleanliness, and it does it. 
Not only does it clean everything, but it cleans everything clean, since nothing short 
Indian in Circle of such a condition would satisfy. And its cost is no more 
than that asked for just ordinary washing materials. 


Ask your dealer, or if you wish further information, 


write us. 


The J. B. Ford Company 


Sole Manufacturers WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


In Every Package 


It’s worth while to feed 


H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 


Keeps the chicks alive because they 
can digest the cut oatmeal and selected 
steam-cooked grains that it contains. 
Especially valuable to small poultry 
raisers who want to get good results 
from a small brood. 

Remember that the first few weeks 
determine whether your brood will pay 
ornot. Feed H-O Steam-Cooked Chick 
Feed. It eliminates the danger of sour 
grain and takes the uncertainty out of 
poultry-raising. 


Write for sample, prices and descriptive folder. 


THE H-O COMPANY | JOHN J. CAMPBELL 
MILLS GEN. SALES AGENT 


BUFFALO. N. Y. HARTFORD, CONN. 





Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


This Cleaner has been awarded the 
highest prize wherever exhibited 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 





THE SUCCESS 


OF THE 


Trdae Mark Registered 





BRAND OF 


BEEF 


CRACKLINGS 


is due to its WHOLESOMENESS 
and DIGESTIBILITY 


THE FLAVELL CO. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
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World Needs *::°22." 


More Food mating vez 


ter seed beds, 

Geta disk harrow with these im- 
ptoved practical features: cutlery 
steel disks, forged sharp; 
hardwood bearings, oil- 
soaked and dust proof: split-lock 
boltsthatcannotrattleloose. Selecta 


Disk 


Cutaway H 













arrow 





The Double Action has rigid main frame, ex- 
trastrone, that doubles etiicicncy. 1.0 styles 
to choose from—Single, Double and Special Pur- 
pose Types, Ask yourdcaler for the genuine 
CUTAWAY. Our book, “The Soil and Its Til- 
lage,’’ tellshow to increase yield—a card brings 
it to you—F REE, 

The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Mat:er of the original CLARK disk 


arrows crud plows, 
209¢ MainSt., Higganum, Conn. 

















This Double ~-> 6* 
Aciioa l_crrow? 


Will Want 


many things in our 
line to patch out the 
winter. 


They are here and 
we are always glad 
to see you 


Everything to 
wear from head 
to foot. 


Buttrick & Frawley 
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The Problem of Vegetable Seed 
(Continued from page 300) 


ders with the first salesman that comes 
along. Having received no special in- 
structions as to the strain, the house 
will fill his order with either of perhaps 
two good strains that are in hand. If it 
happens that the stock of one is a shade 
better and the supply limited, he will 
likely receive the other and in all prob- 
ability will not know the difference in 
the mature crop. The extra choice lot 
will be saved for the grower who tries 
strains side by side and who does recog- 
nize comparatively slight differences. 

The more careful grower of lettuce 
will begin by making inquiry among 
other growers as to the success they 
have had with seed from’ various 
sources. On evidence thus gained he 
may turn to the same house that served 
the grower mentioned above. He makes 
it clear that he recognizes relatively 
minute differences and he is sold seed 
from the lot which is supposed to be a 
trifle better bred. The seedsman will 
perhaps ask him to take also a sample 
of the other strain for trial, distinguish- 
ing them by stock numbers. The next 
winter when our grower is in the mar- 
ket he is able to say which of the two 
best serves his needs and the dealer 
stands ready to supply him with the 
next year’s seed crop from the same 
stock . He might even be able to offer 
him seed from the same bag as the pre- 
vious year. Even though the germina- 
tion may be a trifle lower, the grower is 
glad to have it and he plants a trifle 
more thickly. 

All of which goes to indicate that in 
seed buying as in all other buying, the 
man who knows what he wants and who 
knows how to seek it out and ask for 
it is pretty likely to find himself using 
the best available. 


Former Countryman Board 


Members—See page 310 
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Do Fertilizers Pay? 


The Government and Educational ‘‘Authori- 
ties’? spend considerable public money in printing 
contradictory statements on this point. 


Great fortunes have been made in manufactur- 
ing fertilizers. ‘They evidently pay the makers. 

Farmers continue to increase their fertilizer 
purchases, indicating that they are profitable to 
the farmer 


But are the kinds which the manufacturers pre- 
fer to sell the most profitable to the farmer? Do 
they give the greatest profit consistent with main- 
« taining the productiveness of the soil? Or do 
: 2, 1 they merely supply the element most needed at 
MINING POTASH IN GERMANY| the moment and reduce the available supply of 

the other elements ? 

The average fertilizer contains 4 times as much phosphoric acid as Potash The 
average crop takes from the soil 3 times as much Potash as phosphoric acid. 
You can guess the answer. Use more Potash, for 


Potash Pays 
Send for FREE pampnlet on Profitabie Farming, containing system of rational 
fertilizing and soil testing 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


McCormick Block, Chicago, IIL 25 California St., San Francisco, Cal. Whitney Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La, 
Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga, 


7 


1s ws 


For fifteen years our advice on sowing the great legume crops, includ- 
ing Alfalfa, Soy Beans, Vetch. etc., and our seeds for the same purpose 
have been standard. 


In addition we have, we believe, the finest pedigree Seed Corn that is 
produced in Ohio. Our belief in this matter is strengthened by the fact 
that Dewey Hanes has won the State's Corn Contest with our corn, 
twice with Wing's 120 Yellow, once with Wing's Improved White Cap. 
We also have the best of everything in vegetable seeds, flower seeds and 


bulbs. 
Write for free catalogue. 


Wing Seed Co. 


Mechanicsburg, Box W 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Special and New Apparatus 


for use of Creameries, Cheese Fac- 
tories, Milk Shippers and Dairymen. 


Write for our Specia. 
Circulars and Prices. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


Manufacturers 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 


Made from APOLLO- KEYSTONE |p sey 
Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets, 

the most durable, rust-resisting 

sheets manufactured. 


These sheets are unequaled for Silos, 

Culverts, Tanks, Roofing, Siding and all forms of ex- 
posed metal work. Look for the Keystone added 
to brand. Send for our “Better Buildings”’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


hristance-Dudley 
wom se (PreneAcr 
214-216 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Everything’in The Drug Line. 
Best Soda Water—Antisepetic Service 


Cigars Cigarettes Candies 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 328) 


Farms at St. James. Their leading line 
is poultry and their specialties are Bar- 
ron strain White Leghorns. They have 
about sixteen hundred hens which in- 
clude some Rhode Island Reds and White 
Plymouth Rocks. The farm has an 
incubator capacity of 4,000 eggs. 


708, ’09, Sp.—Moe Spiegel has re- 
signed as gardener in the Department of 
Vegetable Gardening to accept the 
superintendence of the farms of the 
John White Company canners, at 
Mount Morris. Mr. Spiegel grew up 
in a gardening section of New Jer- 
sey and brought a wealth of ex- 
perience when he came to Cornell in 
1914. His keen interest, untiring energy 
and tactful personality brought results 
that are unusual in College work. Un- 
der his care the gardens at East Ithaca 
and the greenhouse operations have 
been brought up from almost the bot- 
tom. In Moulton and Spiegel the Col- 
lege has lost two men who have con- 
tributed much to the effectiveness of 
the teaching work by putting our own 
operations on a_ successful practical 
basis. 


710 B. S. A.—F. S. Jacoby is occupied 
in extension work at Columbus, Ohio. 
He is doing special work along the 
line of cold storage of eggs and costs 
of marketing. His address is 422 
Glen Echo Court, Columbus, Ohio. 


711, B. S. A.—Irene Bessie Brooks, 
13, A. B., and Warren Clemmer Funk 
were married at the bride’s home in 
Gouverneur, N. Y., last September. 
They will make their home in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


711, 712, W. C.—Since leaving Cornell, 
Alfred B. Thompson has purchased a 
farm near his home. He is there en- 
gaged in general farming, grapes, beans, 
grain and hay being his cash crops. His 
address is R. F. D. No. 3, Penn Yan. 


(Continued on page 334) 
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You know what a good brooder ought to be and to do; you know 
how to express that in writing. Just sit down and write it out, send it 
to us with an order for our brooder, and we will sign the guarantee and 
send youthe brooder on a thirty day's trial. If it doesn’t come up to your 
guarantee, send it back and we will refund the money without a question. 


STANDARD 


CoLONY BROODER 


PATENTED 


is the greatest, most practical coal-burning brooder ever made. Self- 
feeding, self-regulating, everlasting. Broods 100 to 1000 chicks at a 
guaranteed cost of less than 6 cents a day. It will do anything any 
other brooder will do, regardless of price, and do it better. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


Book of Proof—Free. Write for it or ask your dealer. 


The Buckeye Incubator Company 
419 Euclid Ave. Springfield, Ohio 


1 

Mt i Some good territory still 
SPECIFICATIONS Agents Wanted open. «An attractive Propo: 
hover. Two double-disc thermostats, sition for the right man or firm. 
tandem hitched. Rocker furnace grates, ‘ 
self-cleaning and anti-clog. Check valve [4 
2 


Solid cast iron stove. 52 inch galvanized 
hung on knife edge bearings. Gas proof 


7% 
» 
SS 


—fire proof—fool proof. Guaranteed to Y 


burn more than 24 hours inany temper- 


ture with one coaling. Capacity, 


up to 1000 chicks. 


™,_ A Little Higher in the West on 
Account of Freight. 

















































NS 


Commonwealth Hotel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers room with hot and cold 

water for $1.00 per day, which 

includes free use of public shower 

baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 
per day; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 per day. 

Absolutely Fireproof 
A Temperance House Send for Booklet 


STORER F.CRAFTS, General Mgr. 








Raise Your lees on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


and Seil the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 


100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute. costing only one-third as much as mi‘k. 

Prevents scouring and insurcs the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It is steam-cooked ard no trouble to pre- 
pare or use. ns " - 

1 ‘ow to Raise Calves 
Write for Pam ead may taal 
fully with Little or No Mi:k.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. $6, Waukegan, Ill. 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 332) 





712, B. S—I. C. Reed is occupied in 
general farming on a 150 acre grain and 
stock farm at Oakfield, N. Y. The crops 
raised are wheat, beans and potatoes. 


13, B. S. A—H. W. Allyn writes that 
he is now in charge of the Joseph Hea- 
cock Company’s dairy at Woodside, Pa. 
After leaving*college he spent over two 
years on a ranch in Texas, and later has 
been connected with the State Livestock 
Sanitary Board of Pennsylvania. 


712, 713, W. C.—Charles L. Butler has 
charge of the milk shipping plant of the 
Alexander Campbell Milk Company at 
Arcade. 


713, B. S—Ryland H. Hewitt has been 
farming at Gouverneur since leaving 
college. Besides raising hay and grain, 
his principal pursuit is breeding Holstein 
cattle. At present he has a herd of 35. 
In regard to the future, he says, “Only 
plans are to keep increasing by more 
land, better crops, and more and better 
stock.” 


718, B. S.—Leonard Wheeler Kep- 
hart was married last November to Miss 
Frances Franzer in Washington, D. C. 
They will make their home in Washing- 
ton. 


713, Sp.—Norman Smith, who was for 
three years with the Sharples Separator 
Company, with headquarters in Chicago, 
has now accepted a position with the 
Taylor Instrument Companies of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and will travel out of the 
St. Louis office. 


713, B. S.; ’16, B. S.—John Wesley 
Heebner, ’13, and Helen Frelinghuysen 
Judd, ’16, were married last August at 
Port Henry, N. Y Their home is in 
Lansdale, Pa. 


714, B. S.—Dudley Alleman has 
changed his address from McDougall, 
N. Y., to the American Ambulance Hos- 
pital, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris, France. 
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bvting Announcing 


Tested ~“Garden and 
Seedi. Lawn’” 1917 Ekin 


Write for a copy of this beautiful seed cata- 
logue and handbook on gardening. It con- 
tains many directions on cultivation, etc., and 
is profusely illustrated in color. 
























CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Inc. 


130 Chamber of Commerce Building Boston, Mass. 


Branch of 
JAMES CARTER & COMPANY 
Raynes Park, London 





SEEOSMEN BY ROVAL WARRANT 
IS MAJESTY KING GEORGE v. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


P2nnsylvania Avenue 
18th and H Streets, N. W. 


Overlooking White House Grounds 


a = yer el Si 
Close to the State, War and Navy Depts. gm sna sat ié 
Convenient to Theatre and Fashionabis 7 
Shopping District ee rere : 
= gtr cq eT TA te 1 
EUROPEAN PLAN wT CHIMUR on rOrts 


Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 





ASK FOR BOOKLET 





E. C. OWEN, Manager Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon the come 


pletion of its new addition 
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shay 


Official reports show: 


“The greatest need of the soil 
in New York State is lime.” 


There is no one thing that does 
so much for land and crops as 
lime when it is properly prepared 
and applied. Use Solvay Pulver- 
ized Limestone this spring—the 
most practical and profitable form 
of lime—and raise bumper crops. 
Get this FREE Booklet 


The ‘‘Solvay”’ Booklet gives the facts about 
the vaiue of lime to furmers—tel.s what 
form of I'me is best, and how to use it. You 
will find the information timely, interesting 
and reliable. Copy sent postpaid upon re- 
quest. Mail your postal today. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO, 
504 Milton Avenue Syracuse, N.Y. 




























Right and 
On Time 


SHOULD like to see in business the 
| same time sense that we enjoy in 
music. When a soloist sings to an 
accompaniment there is no music 
unless both performers are absolutely 
on time. Why not similar precision in 
business? Why not the same punctual- 
ity keeping a promise as in catching a 
train? Why not a better consciousness 
of the value of time, and serious regard 
for its observance.—Warde’s Words. 


Stover Printing Co. 
115 North Tioga St. 





WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 
The Buckeye Incubator Co., of 
Springfield, Ohio, advises us that Judge 
Hazel, U. S. District Court at Buffalo, 
has rendered a decision in their favor 
charging the Correct Hatcher Company 
and the Model Incubator Company, of 





Buffalo, N. Y., with unfair competition. 
This decision entitles the Buckeye In- 
cubator Company to an_ injunction 
against the further sale of the Correct 
Coal Burning Brooder and the Model 
Coal Burning Brooder. 


STRONG SEED 

A paradox—so Webster rewards con- 
sultation—is “something apparently ab- 
surd or incredible, yet true.” The far- 
mer who raises advanced registry stock 
and scrub crops in adjacent fields is 
something in the nature of a paradox 
personified. 

There was a great deal of complaint 
throughout the state during the past 
season of the poor quality of seed sup- 
plied the farmers of the state. Failure 
of one or more crops on many farms 
was reported, directly due to poor seed! 

This year we are accepting seed ad- 
vertisements only from firms whose 
seeds have been used at Cornell or by 
successful farmers throughout the state, 
coéperating with the College, and who 
are, so far as we are able to ascertain, 
reputable concerns. Of course, no 

(Continued on page 338) 
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Expenses All Paid to the Tenth Annual Farmers’ 
Week, February 12th to 17th, 1917 


This may appear to the reader 
as a stupendous undertaking for 
us, as 5000 progressive Fruit 
Growers are expected, but our 
statistician statisticates that a con- 
servative estimate would give each 
of these growers 50 bearing trees. 
The growers present would repre- 
sent 250,000 trees. A very low 
estimate of the average selling 
price of Apples, Peaches, Pears, 
Plums or Quinces from these trees would be $1.00 per bushel or $250,000, and 
certainly we would expect a yield of two bushels marketable fruit from each 
tree if properly sprayed, or an income of $500,000. It is reasonable to presume 
the expenses for the 5000 present would be $3.00 per day each, or $15,000 for 
one day or $75,000 for five days, leaving $425,000. If you wanted to be extrava- 
gant and spend 50c for spraying each of the 250,000 trees you could use $125,000 
of this and have $375,000 pin money. Now, these figures must be correct, but we 
are not going to advance you the money, for you might question our motive, but 
you would not question our motive if we advanced the suggestion that an invest- 
ment in REX Lime and Sulphur Solution, REX Arsenate of Lead, a Gifford 6 in 1 
Nozzle or Gifford Suction Hose Strainer would not only pay your expenses to 
Farmers Week, but would leave a handsome balance. 


THE REX COMPANY 
P.O. Box 712 ROCHESTER, N. Y 


A CAR 


that is comfortable, up to date in every 
particular, clean and well kept 1s some- 
thing hard to find. We feel sure you 


will never regret it, if you come to us 
for a car. 








Coy Ga 


We rent automobiles that are clean, 
comfortable and in good repair, and our 


chauffeurs always give satisfaction. 


TRY OUR TAXI-CAB SERVICE 





Gracar 40757 


Cole’s Fireproof Garage 
BOTH TELEPHONES 
110-112 West Green Street Ithaca, New York 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 





For Quality in 
Printing 


leave your orders with 


The 
Atkinson Press 


Master Printers 


122 South Tioga St. Both Telephones 





Metropolitan Life 


Insurance ‘Company 


Sold Twenty-five million dollars 
($25.000,000) more Ordinary Life 
; Insurance during 1915 than its 


nearest competitor. 


@ Before you buy life Insurance see 
Metropolitan rates. College men can 
get the best and the most for their 
money if they 


Ithaca Call at 204 E. State St. 
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Strong Seed 
(Continued from page 336) 


seed dealer can guarantee his seed— 
and no dealer will—but we are run- 
ning advertisements only of those firms 
who are, so far as we know, reputable, 
and accordingly commend them to our 
readers! 





Covers the Entire Plant 
The Bateman Mfg. Co. of Grenloch, 
N. J., offers real spray insurance against 
the fungus diseases that threaten your 
potatoes, beans, strawberries, etc. This 
new low-nozzle traction sprayer cov- 
ers the entire plant with an impenetrable 
armor. Its the last word of inventive 

genius in field crop protection. 


Farmers Week 
i Visitors 4 
SHOP IN ITHACA 


Special Displays by 
Ithaca Merchants 


FEBRUARY 12-17, 1917 
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HOMINY FEED 


is higher in digestibility than average of Concentrated Feeds. Has 
more digestible Fat than average Concentrated Feeds, therefore 
richer. An economical Dairy Food of proven results as a milk 
producer. 


FINE FOR PIGS 


Similar to Corn Meal, but richer and is KILN DRIED. 
Don’t pay present Feed prices for water. 


ee . 
ee e 
. -_- 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Patent Cereals Company 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 


\ P : é \ 


The J. B. Lang Engine & Garage Co. 


Fireproof Garage—Machine Shop—Paint Shop—Steam Vulcanizing 
Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, GAS and OIL ENGINES 


STUDEBAKER HUPMOBILE 
CADILLAC MAXWELL 
BROCKWAY and MACK TRUCKS 


BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


E. D. BUTTON, '99 W. H. MORRISON, "90 
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Tioga Street, cor. Seneca 


tods ay for full particulars, 


A. B. BROOKS & SON 
Pharmacists 


Pure Drugs 
Accurate Prescription Work 
126 EAST STATE STREET 


BOOK BINDERY 


Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your Countryman bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. WILL TREE'S 113 N. Tioga St. 
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EAST HILL COAL YARD 
The celebrated Lehigh Valley Coal, Cannel Coal and Wood 


Franklin C. Cornell 


Main Office and Yard, East Ithaca. Downtown Office, Wanzer & Iowell. 
PHONES: Bell 362; Ithaca 735 


Toilet Articles | 
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ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1868 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Avenue and Dryden Road 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $400,000 


Safe Deposit Bozes for Rent 


Oldest National Bank 





Spraying Resuits Guaranteed 
Liberal Offer No Fruit Grower Should Miss 


T’ere’s proof-positive of our unbounded confidence in “SCALEC-DL” as the most eftective 
dormant spray. We will make the following pronosition to any rcliable fruit grower: 


Divide ze r orch:z — in half, no matter how large or how sm:z all, Spray one-half with 
“SCALECIDE”’ and the othe r with Lime -Sulfur, for three years, everything cise peng cc I. 
If, at the do f that timae, three disinte rested fruit growers say tha at the part spraycd wi. y 
‘SCALD CIE” is not in eve ery way better than that sprayed with Lime-Sulfcr, we will 
turn the money you paid us for the ““SCALECIDE.”’ Could anything be fairer? Write 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists, Dept. 39 50 Church Street, New York 





WHITE & BURDICK CO. 


The Oldest and Largest 
Drug Store in the City. 
Supplies for Agricultural Students 
a Specialty 





If you desire for your suit a good 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a rea- 
sonable price, sai ae work, come 


“REITER,” he "Eddy St. Tailor 


313 EDDY STREET Ithaca Phone 431-Y 
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TO THE CLASS OF 1920 


ESTABLISHED IN 18685 WITH THE UNIVERSITY 


The Corner Bookstores 


have supplied every class that ever entered Cornell 


Thousands of Agricultural Books are on our 
shelves—both Required and Reference. We de- 
liver the goods to your room---Books at our 
Sheldon Court Branch, in College Ave.---Re- 
quired supplies for your work for all departments 
—INVESTIGATE— 
OUR PROFIT SHARING PLAN 








The “Short Line Limited” Between Auburn and Ithaca 





... EF. H. Atwater... 


Everything for the Table 


Groceries, Meat, Fish and Baked Goods 
Agent for Park & Tilford Candies 


COLONIAL BUILDING East State Street 





Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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We Print in Natural 
Colors 


Why don’t you make your 
printed matter show your 
goods just as they appear ? 


We will do this for you at 
a trifling cost over black 
and white. 


Words cannot describe 
your goods as a color illus- 
tration never fails to do. 


Do you want big business? 


Write for samples of 


our process-color work. 
4 


Christy-Color-Printing-Engraving, Inc. 


Rochester, New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Ohio Improved Chester 
White Pigs 


(Greenbraes Strain) 














Colonel Lee . . . prize winner 
Sires Wil aia — eo _ for 


Best type and blood lines*®procurable. 


Very reasonable prices 





Satisfaction guaranteed 


Young Boars and Sows for Sale 


eee 
_——$—$—$—$———<—<—$—<— — — —— sd 


Greenbraes Farm 
Monroe, Orange County, N. Y. 
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Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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The Forest Ask Your Grocer for 


Home Inn Burns’ Family 
Bread 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Scientifically made from the 


Tea Room Specials best ingredients ubtainable, in 
a clean bakery 


At the end of 
Forest Home Walk 


Luncheons 
? Call and see for yourselves 
Dinners 


BREAKFAST ROLLS 


Special Parties A SPECIALTY 


served on order 


Bakery at 110 North Corn Street 
Bell 4-F-25 Ithaca 882-Y Ithaca, N. Y. 













Improved Train Service to New York 
THE BLACK DIAMOND THE CORNELLIAN 
Leaves Ithaca 12:37 p. m. Ithaca 11:00 p. m. 
Arrives New York 8:23 p. m. New York 7:45 p. m. 






Equally good service to Chicago and the West 


Lehigh Valley Railroad 


The Route of the BLACK DIAMOND 











ite’ UL OF THAT RUT oS 


Many of you Ag. Men have been used to hard work. and yet 
do little in the way of exercise while in the University. 


Get Out Of That Rut and bowl an hour daily in our well- 
equipped and ventilated Bowling Hall. 


teenies L he Eddy Street Bowling Hall saucais: 
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You have been trained to discriminate. 
You rightly demand quality in all that 
you buy—above all in seeds, the founda- 
tion of your success in field and garden. 
For 61 years, we have been growing 
honest seeds for careful farmers and 
gardeners. 

This year, good seeds are unusually 
scarce and hard to get. But “Gregory’s 
Honest Seeds” are good seeds, this 
year as always. The greater part of 
our seed stock has been grown upon 
our own seed farms—the largest in 

] Massachusetts. 


A Few Gregory Specialties 


Look over this representative list. Our catalog describes hundreds more 
of the leading varieties in choicest strains. 


Beans, Warren Green Podded, pkt. 10c Cucumbers, Vickery Forcing, pkt. 10c 
Beans, New Kidney Wax, stringless, Lettuce, Gregory's B. S. Tennis Ball, 


pkt. 10¢ pkt. 5¢ 

Beans, Gregory's Imp. Rust-proof Hor- Lettuce, Marblehead Mammoth Cab- 
ticultural, pkt. 10c bage, pkt. 5c 

Beets, Gregory's Imp. Crosby's Egyp- Parsley, Arlington Double Curled, pkt. 
tian, pkt. 10c c 

Cabbage, Copenhagen Market, early, pkt. Parsnips, Abbot’s Imp. Hollow 
10¢ pkt. 5e 

Corn,Early Pocahontas, sweetest, pkt. 10c Peas, Gregory's Excelsior, wrinkled, pkt. 

Peas, Gregory’s Excelsior, wrinkled, 10¢ ; 
pkt. 10c Radish, Crimson Giant, pkt. 5c 

Onions, Gregory's Imp. Yellow Globe, Radish, Chartiers or Shepherd, pkt. 
pkt. 10c Tomato, Langdon's Earliana, pkt. 10c 
Five Great Gregory Squashes Six Spencer Sweet Peas 


35c, postpaid 25c, postpaid 
Gregory’s Delicious—of superb quality Countless—Rosy pink 
The Victor—of rich orange color Apple Blossom—Shade of pink 
Gregory’s Improved Bay State—turban Senator—Dark lavender 
shaped Othello—Rich maroon 
The Warren—most attractively colored King Edward—Carmine crimson 
Symmes Blue Hubbard—tine keeper White—Extra large size. 


All 30 Packets Listed Above 
for only $2 postpaid 
Get Our 1917 Catalog—FREE 


Faithfully illustrates and honestly describes 
vegetables and flowers in all standard varie- 
ties. Also Gregory Specialties of unusual 
interest. A dependable book of “Honest 
Seeds.” Your copy awaits you—free. Write 
today. 


J. J. H. Gregory & Son ee 
57 Elm St. Marblehead, Mass. Seer eee 


Crown, 


5e 
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Wanzer & 
Howell 


The Grocers 




































Orchard Tea 
Bis 


413 College Avenue 


ae ee 


Where discriminating people 
come for tasty food 


WELL SERVED 


Our Name Signifies 
Quality and Service 


Albert Koch | 
Art Photographer 


High Grade Work at Reason- 
able Prices 


126 East State Street 
Ithaca, “te New York 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


Remember that we have a Sea 
Food Market where you can buy 
Fresh Fish, ek ee Clams and 


other Sea Foods in their season. 


~~ 





Books Catalogs 


The Ithaca Hotel 


Ithaca, N. Y. European Plan 


Norton Printing Co. 
317 East State St. 


College, Fraternity and Conumer- 
cial Printing 


The Home of Comfort, 
Luxury and Service 


50 Rooms with tiled private baths 
Magazines Periodicals 


—— 





50 Rooms with Running Hot 
and Cold Water 
Meals Modified A la Carte Plan 


Club Breakfast Special Luncheon 


Table d'Hote Dinners Start the New Year Right 


Subscribe Now for the 


J. A. & J. H. Causer, Props. 
Cornell Countryman 


Langwell Hotel, Elmira, N. Y. under same 


management. 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman . 
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MOGUL 8-16 
Kerosene Tractor 
$725 Cash 
f. o. b. Chicago 





The Fuel Problem Is Solved! 


Mogul tractors are built to operate on kerosene; they do 
operate successfully on kerosene; the Company guar- 
antees them to work on kerosene; making that guarantee 
in the printed warranty that goes with the tractor. 


Mogul 8-16 


is without doubt the most popular and successful kerosene tractor 
on the market today, as any unprejudiced man who has fol- 
lowed tractor history must agree. It has a simple, one-cylinder, 
slow speed, kerosene burning engine with crank case completely 
enclosed to keep out dirt. Hopper cooled. Starts and runs on 
magneto. Mechanical oiler takes care of all engine bearings. No 
gears to shift. Chain drive. Travels at correct plowing speed for 
section where sold. Turns in a 10-foot radius. Does all the 


heavy field work that horses are used for, and any belt work up 
to 16 H. P. 


Write us at the address below for catalogues and folders with 
full details describing the Mogul tractors. They make it plain, 
incidentally, why we can guarantee our tractors to work on kero- 
sene at all loads. They are interesting and thoroughly in line with 
better farming method and profit. Write also for catalogues on 
any other machines in the International Harvester line. 


International Harvester Company of America 


( Incorporated ) 
CHICAGO U. S. A. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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You are paying for the 


e s 
noise in your office! 

Noise is expensive. 

You are paying the bill! 

Of all places in the world where it should be 
quiet, the office is one. You want to think— 
the clerical force wants to think. 

You can’t do it in the midst of the rattlety-bang, 
clickety-clack typewriter noise you have been used to. 

Most of the clatter in the office is due to the 
operation of typewriters. Where there is a large 


number, the confusion is often unbearable and results 
in decreased efficiency. 


The “Silent Smith” will reduce the noise in your office to almost 
nothing. It will enable you and your help to produce. 

We manufacture and sell a cemplete line of Silent 

w Weenies (8-7-6-3) and Standard (5-4-6-3) Models. Catalog free 


eg - C., SMITH & BROS. 
ae r TYPEWRITER CO. 
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a Can fe pie e: Factory and Home Office: 
< SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
THE 
CORNER BOOKSTORES 
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Burns Commercial Gasoline PRICE COMPLETE $ 11.50 


a 2 5 Kerosene Heaters 
ares 250 Chick 
Needs Little aac Recommended by the New York State Col- 


Absolutely Safe lege of Agriculture. Send for free catalog. 
Perfect Ventilation 


TREMAN, KING & CO., Ithaca, New York 


Manufacturers of Poultry House Appliances 







American Fence 


Big, full gauge wires—full weight—full length 


rolls woven with a mechanically hinged joint. 
Superior quality galvanizing—proof against hot sun, sleet 
and snow. Awarded Grand Prize at Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Expositionthe supreme award of merit. 


American Steel Fence Posts, 
last a litetime. Hold fence secure against 
all conditions. 

Write for booklet on how to 


Sent Free set posts and erect fence. 
Every farmer should have it. 
Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Denver 





Where you saw it will help you, them and us 





When There Is Game 
Enough For All 


The day is coming when there will 
be as much wild game in this country 
as there was fifty yearsago. Men now 
living can remember the time when 
the sky was darkened by the flight of 
wild ducks, when wild turkeys, quail, 


in our woods and fields. It does not See, 
take a great effort of imagination to 2 


rouse and other game birds abounded ae 
£ Be EPs Sore * 


= o 


picture what a rcturn of these condi- vceaeaiad 
tions will mean—not only tothesportsman butalso 
to the farmer, the housewife and the market man. 


Game farming is the medium through which the change 
will be brought about. By the establishment of game farms 
throughout the country it will be possible not only to mect 
the present active demand for game birds (now far larger 
than the supply) but also the increased demand which 
will come. 


Game breeding is both profitable and pleasant. Any one 
having a small amount cf land may start a game farm end 
raise birds for his own consumption and for sporting and 
marketing purposes. 


If these possibilities appeal to you, or if you are interested 
from any standpoint in the increase of our game birds, write 
us for the book, “‘Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’’. 
This book, which is sent without cost to those who ask fer 
it, takes up the subject in a broad way and gives much 
interesting and valuable information regarding many different 
game birds, their habits, food, enemies, and the methods for 
brecding and marketing them. 


In writing for your copy please use the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 25 
HERCULES POWDER .CO: 


Wilmington, Delaware 


X. Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and “E. C.”” Smokeless Shetgun Powders; 
L.4R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powders; Dynamite for Farming 


Game Breeding Dept.,Room 235 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of “Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’. I am interested .in game 


breeding from the standpoint of i wenn nnnn-nnn- nnn f------- 
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Five Sizes of 


Case Tractors 


Whatever the size of his place, the progressive farmer 
may now buy a Case tractor to fit his exact needs. For 
the smaller and medium-sized farm he may choose from 
our line of small tractors. For the extremely large farms, 
plantations and ranches, he may select from the larger 
models. F I ties one of our eight 
sizes of steam tractors will be found an exceptionally good 
investment. There is a size and kind for every farm. 

This complete line of Case tractors makes it unnecessary 
for any farmer to experiment with Jesser-known and un- 
tried machines. For 75 years the Case name has been 
known throughout the world amongst farmers. All men 
realize that the Case sets the pace and furnishes the 
standards by whi-h others are judged. 

Thousands of Case tractors are in use today throughout 
the country. All farmers who own Case tractors unite in 
showing new economies, less work, greater returns. Fewer 
men and horses are needed. Plowing and threshing, as 

well as other farm work, are done quickly at the 
exact time when they should be done. ‘There 
are no costly delays, no dependence. 

All those who want to keep in touch with farm prog- 
ress so they may give sound advice, should have a copy 
of the new Case catalog—75th anniversary number. 
This describes all Case tractors, together with Case 
road-building machinery, threshers, baling presses, 
silo fillers, automobiles, etc. A copy will be furnished 
free, upon request. 


tmresienot J. 1, Case Threshing Machine Company, Inc. mesimot 


Excellence FOUNDED 1842 


Werlt Over 226 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. —m— =. 





Lost! 100 Lbs. of Butter! 


Yes, you certainly did lose that $30 
worth of butter last year, if you milked 
ten cows and did not use a Sharples. 
For no other separator skims clean 
when you turn it too slow and 19 
out of 20 people do turn too slow much 
of the time. The wonderful new 
Sharples is the only separator that 
skims clean, regardless of how fast or 
how slow you turn it, because the 
““suction-feed” makes the milk feed 
vary with the operating speed. The 


SHARPLES 
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REAM SEPARATOR & 

Will Avoid This Loss a 

100 Ibs. of Will save you the pile of « 

Butter butter (illustrated) over . 
worth $30 every other separator. 
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by every e 
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Separator 
except 


SHARPLES nary separators below 
vy 


speed. The Sharples is 
the only separator that de- 
livers even cream, too, at 
allspeeds. Ruggedly built 
for hard service. Overa 
million users. Send for 
catalog to Dept. 115, 


The figures are based on 
proven facts taken fror IT 
Purdue E xperin 

tion Bulletin 116, which 

sets forth the great loss of 
cream from wrning ordi- 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 
Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco Portland Toronto 


$s! 
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